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Plant Defences. 


Plants, as a rule, are defensive rather than 
predatory, and their continued existence depends 
upon the strength of their defences. ‘These are 
of many kinds, the ‘easiest and most effective of 
which is the secretion of some poisonous or 


deterrent principle which is objectionable to their |S 


numerous insect and animal foes. The author 
of “‘Sagacity and Morality of Plants” cites many 
examples in proof of this assertion : 

Certain orders of plants have attained a high 
degree of immunity from attack by secreting 
poisons. ‘The nightshades are a highly defended 
order of plants in this respect—few species are 
free from poisonous or other secretion deleterious 
to animals. The Strychnos genus is remark- 
able for its intensely bitter and highly virulent 
poison. In Java the natives dip their arrows in 
the juice of one of these plants, the wourali, one 
of the most frightful poisons in the world. 

The efflorescence of wax known as “bloom” 
is donbtless a protective device. Ripe grapes, 
plums, peaches and the like will hang for a long 
time on vine or tree in good condition if their 
bloom is not injured. 

Soft, herbaceous plants often secrete an acrid 
poison, as in the buttercup family. A pasture 
will be yellow with rank, thrifty buttercup 
plants, but cattle will go hungry rather than 
touch them. 

Some plants develop such a rank smell that 
animals shun them. The mulleins cover their 
leaves with abundant woolly hairs, which must 
be as tempting to cattle as strips of flannel. 

Sorrel and oxalis develop oxalate of potash, 
and are usually left untouched by insects and 
animals. Citric and malice acids are neither of 
them liked by mammals or birds, and they are 
usually present in great abundance when such 
fruits as plums, apricots, cherries, gooseberries, 
apples, pears, cranberries, strawberries and the 
like are young and unripe. They need protection 
in this immature state, else they might be 
devoured before their enclosed seeds are ripe and 
ready for dispersion. 

The most abundant secretion of plants, partic- 
ularly trees and ferns, is tannin, a substance 
objectionable to all animals. Silica is another 
substance which is secreted abundantly in the 
leaves and stems of certain plants, as grasses, 
sedges and many of the coniferze. 

The petals of flowers are refused by hungry 
cattle, and even caterpillars, voracious as they 
are, will die of hunger rather than partake of 
this kind of vegetable food. The substances 
which make the flowers nauseous to many 
animals are sometimes resins, but are chiefly 
ethereal oils. These oils serve to attract flying 
insects, which aid in the process of fertilization. 
Many flowers, when dried, lose their special 
scent or change it, and mixed in hay, are eaten 
freely by cattle. 

—_—————_ +e 


Rough Bicycling. 

‘The use of the bicycle is becoming every day 
more extended, but it has been reserved for the 
English to put it to the extreme of tests. 
Badminton says that one may ride to hounds 
on the cycle, though no one need attempt it who 
is used only to turnpike roads and _ perfect 
conditions. To see anything of the hunt means, 
in the first place, absolute control over the wheel, 
ability to keep the machine upright in anything, 
be it clay, mud or frost-bound ruts, to crash over 
stones, rising in the saddle to break the jar, not 
to shirk a water-splash and to count all things 
possible. 

There is a great deal of exciting work in this 
mode of progression. For one thing, it is not 
easy to watch the chase, and at the same time to 
keep an eye on the road. Once at the meet and 
fairly started, riding at an obstacle is a mere 
bagatelle. The most valuable instinct is the 
determination to go, so long as the rider can 
keep going. 

It is not within human possibilities that things 
should always turn out well, on wheel or 
otherwhere. Sometimes the cyclist has the 
whip-hand over carriages following the hunt; 
but again the track swerves off where galloping 
is good, but where clay and water are plentiful. 
There is, perhaps, nothing for it but to fly 
down-hill and hope for the best. It is a long 
and steep hill, with a gleam of water at the 
bottom ; but this proves to be only a slight stream 
which can be taken flying, the spray churned up 
by the pedals and splashing behind the back 
wheel. 

On low-lying ground the cyclist is likely to 
find many a sad predicament. Just in front 
of him lies a foot-bridge, and the ford is too 
deep for cycles. Still, the run is tending that 
way, and one or the other alternative must be 
attempted. The adventurous riders embark on 
the rolling surface of the grass-field. Up and 
down they go, like boats in a gale, now on a rise 
and now quashing through a wet hollow. 

If they essay the ford, they are likely to stay 
for a bath. If they try the bridge, it is to find it 
a primitive timber one, a tight fit for a cycle, and 
so crazy that there are ten chances to one of its 
subsiding bodily. 
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Stories by Doctors.—No. 3. 
Dong Sun Yet. 

By Sarah Hughes Graves, M.D. 

ONG SUN YET moaned so loudly in 

[) the night that she aroused her father. 

“Am I not to sleep at night ?” he cried. 

“Be still, or to-morrow I will take you 

to the white devil woman and she will cut off 
your feet.”’ 

Poor Dong Sun Yet was in too much pain 
to heed this threat, which had been repeated so 
often that it had lost its first terror. Her head 
ached, her small body burned with 
fever, and the agony in her tortured 
feet overcame the filial reverence 
which she, in common with all 
Chinese children, was taught to 
consider the first rule of life. 

“Will you let me sleep?” A blow 
from her mother’s hand enforced 
Dong Wo’s demand. 

The moans hushed for a moment, 
but soon rose again, tending toward 
delirium. 

Dong Wo grew uneasy. “She has 
a devil,”’ he said. “She wil] bring a 
eurse upon us. If I take her away 
our gods may give us a son.” 

Dong Kwee, the mother, arose 
and stooped over the suffering child. 

“Tt is better to be a coolie than to 
be possessed of a devil,” she said, 
bitterly. 

Dong Kwee was a coolie, with 
broad, fiat feet; her husband’s 
determination to make a “‘lily-foot’”’ 
of their only child had long rankled 
in her heart. She had not dared to 
rebel; in fact, when the tender feet 
had been bent double so that the 
balls of the great toes rested upon 
the soles of the heels, her pride 
knew no bounds. She witnessed 
the little girl’s sufferings with a 
jealous pang. Gladly would she 


have gone through the necessary pain, had it muchee ’coun’. You keep allee time!” Then | 


been possible to reshape her own fiat feet. 

Things went wrong with little Dong; from 
the first her sufferings were intense. Her 
father may have waited until she was too old 
before he had the bandages applied, or they 
may have been too tightly put on. 

Twice had the binding been done over; at 
last, it seemed, with success. Dong felt no 
pain for many weeks. Then the agony began 
afresh, accompanied by high fever, which 
burned for many days. 

The Chinese doctor was called in; he made 
great pinches, which left black and blue marks 
between her eyes and on the backs of her 
wrists ; he gave her the dust of ground-up black 
spiders; then he shook his head and went 
away; but the fever rose higher and the pain 
grew worse. 

This night every breath was a moan. 
has a devil,” said her father. 

The next morning he carried the raving child 
to the Woman’s Hospital, where he waited in 
the midst of half a hundred other Chinamen, 
all more or less sick or crippled, until a door at 
the end of the long hall was opened, and they 
crowded into a large, well-lighted room, where 
the woman-doctor sat, surrounded by her 
trained and uniformed Chinese nurses. It was 
in a city of China, where the missionary doctor 
had established her hospital in connection with 
the work of the mission. 


“She 


“Rice Christians!” muttered Dong Wo, dis- | 


dainfully glancing at the attendants. The 
mission Chinamen are held in deep contempt 
by the unconverted coolies, who allege that 
they profess Christianity solely to get free 
rations of rice; and at this time, on account of 
the missionary massacres that had recently 
taken place, the feeling against “Rice Chris- 
tians” was intense. 

Dong Wo elbowed his way to the front. 
“What you want?” asked the doctor, in her 
kindly voice. 


“One piecee gel, she makee bailly sick,” 
explained Dong Wo. 

“Her feet ?” 

“Yeh, too muchee tight.” 

A nurse took the child from his arms and 
knelt down in front of the doctor. Skilful 
fingers soon unrolled the aching feet ; when the 
last bandage fell to the floor, a murmur of pity 
ran over the crowd of onlookers, accustomed 
as they were to the bound-foot cruelty. 

Doctor Yarramore took the shrieking child 
into her own lap while the nurse hastily 
| wrapped up the distorted mass of swollen and 
| discolored flesh. 

“Must cut off feet,” said the doctor. “No 
cut off feet, she die, pretty soon.” 

“All lite, you likee,” grunted Dong Wo. 
“Me no likee no moh. Cut off foot, no can be 
singsong gel; no can work, allee s@™mee coolie. 
| She not muchee ’coun’. You keep allee 
| time.” 





The doctor’s eyes filled with tears. “I keep | 
| allee time?” she asked. “You no come take | 


her back ?” 
Dong Wo repeated sullenly, “Oh! she not 


“WHAT YOU 


| he shuffled away. Hoo Bee, the nurse, carried 
| Dong Sun Yet into another room. The child 
| stopped crying and looked timorously around. 
| “I am afraid of the devil woman,” she said in 
| Chinese; “I want to go away.” 

“Be not ungrateful,” replied Hoo Bee; “‘she 
| is not a devil, but a good white spirit. She 
| will make you well.” 
| Then Hoo Bee bathed her little charge, 
| dressed her in a clean white slip, and taking 
her into a big room with a glass roof, laid her 


gown, came in, Dong Yet shrieked again with 
fear. 

“White devil woman!’ she cried. ‘“‘White 
dev—” then something sweet and suffocating 
rushed down her nose and throat. She struggled 
faintly a few moments, gave up with a sigh of 
| weariness, closed her eyes—and opened them 
again to find herself lying in a soft white bed, 
with Hoo Bee bathing her forehead, and an 
open window at her side. 

She was almost too weak to breathe, but oh! 
so wonderfully free from pain. Hoo Bee had 
| told the truth: the white woman-doctor was a 
good spirit. 


raised her heavy eyelids and saw the woman- 
doctor with a shining something in her hand. 
The doctor thrust the tiny point of. her 
hypodermic syringe into Dong Yet’s arm; it 
had a sting like a needle, and frightened the 
| child so that she fainted. Her first sensation 
on recovering was one of fear. 

“The needle-dagger!’’ she moaned. 
Bee soothed her. 

“That is not a dagger, it is to make you well. 
| See, even now you feel better. With that the 
doctor brings back the spirit when it is making 
| ready to leave the body. I have seen her do it. 
It is more powerful than our prayer to the 
dying.” 


Hoo 











on a table. When the doctor, in her long white | 


Just then, at a light touch on her arm, Dong | 





| at the doctor’s face and was reassured by her 
| smile. “Did you bring me back?” she asked 
| in Chinese. 

| The doctor did not understand, but she 
| nodded cheerfully, closed the inquiring eyes 
| with kisses, and hurried away to visit other 
patients. 

Poor little Dong had never been kissed in all 
the seven years of her life. Had she been a 
boy, her parents would have lavished upon her 
their love and care; for a boy would have 
worshipped them after their death, and thus 
, have insured their immortality. 

If she had had a brother, the bitterness 
against her would have been mitigated by the 
service she could have given tothe boy. But 
for an only child to be a girl was a daily insult 
to her parents. 

Dong Sun Yet did not understand the 
doctor’s kisses, but they felt sweet; and that 
moment a strange, new feeling of love crept 
into her starved little Chinese soul. 


the white doctor floating beneficently through 
her dreams. To Dong Sun Yet’s imagination 





WANT?” 


the doctor was the source of all the happiness 
that surrounded her. Hoo Bee’s kindness 
grew less ; it disappeared when the doctor went 
away ; but her sullenness did not disturb Dong 
Sun Yet. It was mild compared to what she 
had known before. 

On the evening of the second day Hoo Bee 
was very irritable; her manner to the doctor 
| had lost a shade of its customary servility. 

“Do you feet ache?” asked Dong. ‘Get the 
white doctor-woman to cure them as she cured 
mine. I have no more pain in my feet.” 

| “You have no feet,” snarled Hoo Bee. 

| “The woman cut them off.” 

Dong gave a muffled scream and threw back 
the covers, trying at the same time to rise. 

“Lie still!” commanded Hoo Bee. “How 
can you stand without feet? You can never 
again either stand or walk.” 

Dong’s howls of anger echoed loudly through- 
| out the corridor; Hoo Bee stuffed a towel into 








| her mouth and tried to get her quiet, but the | 
| doctor came hurriedly into the room, followed | 


| by a coolie. 

“What do you mean?” she said, sternly, 
| pushing Hoo Bee aside, and removing the towel. 
| Dong felt no more anger when she heard the 


human kindness. She stared peacefully at her 
white friend, until her eyes began to take in 
the coolie figure in the background; then she 
shuddered, for she recognized her father. 

Dong Wo barely glanced at his child; he 
kept his eyes on the floor as he talked to the 
doctor. “I likee stay one night,” he said. 
“One piecee man tell me Dong Sun Yet makee 
die to-night.”’ 

“Tt is against the rules,” said the doctor, 
thoughtfully. 





Her heart softened toward the man; she felt 
that she had misjudged him. “Perhaps he 


loves her as tenderly as I could love a child of | 
“We know so little of | 
Dong did indeed feel better. She looked up | these wonderful, ingeniously stupid people.” | fearful of the devil woman, and have asked for 


my own,” she thought. 


She slept much during the next two days, | 


quiet tones that had taught her all she knew of | 


The doctor might have been pardoned for 
being in an unusually thoughtful mood. In all 
that great city, with its hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants, there was no other white human 
being that night, nor had there been for many 
nights. The great convention at Shanghai 
had called all the missionaries of every denom- 
ination, leaving Doctor Yarramore alone with 
her staff of native Christians. 

She was a brave woman, but as the days 
wore on and each morning brought its fresh 
rumors of missionary massacres near at hand, 
she realized more and more strongly upon what 
slight security her own life rested; and, more 
precious than life, the success of her training- 
school and hospital. 

Thoughts like these swept over her with new 
force as she scanned the immovable features of 
Dong Wo. She experienced a novel feeling of 
helplessness. What folly to hope that their 
little handful of missionaries could make even 
a fleeting impression on these enslaved and 
stubbornly self-isolated millions ! 

“You may stay,” she said, “but Dong Sun 
Yet no die to-night. I think she live.” 

When the doctor left, followed by 
Hoo Bee, Dong Wo sat down by the 
bed, watching Dong Sun Yet out of 
the slanting corners of his eyes. 

Little Dong tried to keep her eyes 
closed, but the lids twitched ner- 
vously. Her father offered her the 
small medicine glass full of water. 
She swallowed the draught, then 
looked suspiciously at him. The 
water had a bitter taste. She dared 
not ery out, although soon she felt 
very ill. 

The doctor came back to caution 
Dong Wo against talking to his 


daughter. She leaned over Dong 
Yet, examining her with fresh 
anxiety. 


“The heart is strangely weak,” 
she said. “She is sinking.” 

Hoo Bee brought stimulants, and 
both women worked over the little 
patient until she again revived. 

“She is better,’ said the doctor: 
“T must go into G ward; call me if 
there is any change. I will not go 
to bed to-night.” 

To herself she said, “I wish I 
could stay; I cannot feel the pulse 
at her wrist.” 

But a wailing baby needed her 
care, and a strange restlessness had 
infected all her patients, who would 
not sleep, but lay in their dimly lighted cots, 
following her every movement with their 
long, gleaming, brown eyes—the only movable 
features in the stony stillness of their excited 
faces. 

Dong Yet slept for some time; she roused at 
a harsh exclamation from Hoo Bee. A silence 
followed, then Dong Wo said softly, ““Hush! 
she is awake!” 

Dong Yet pretended to be asleep, but her 
senses were on the alert, for she remembered 
the bitter taste of the water her father had 
given her and the deathly sickness that came 
afterward. 

In a few moments the low-toned conversation 
was resumed ; it was in Chinese, and Dong Wo 
did the most of the talking. 

“What right had the woman devil to cut off 
| her feet?’? he snarled. ‘That was not curing 
her ; I brought her here to be cured, and they 
have crippled her. She could have died at 
home, if she must die.’’ 

“But I think she will live,” said Hoo Bee. 

“She will not live; the priest told me so to- 
day. ‘These Christians take our children into 
their missions to kill and offer up to their Gods. 
The priest says it. When they are strong 
enough they will seize you Rice Christians, too, 
and make sacrifices of you. How can you help 
| yourselves? Can they not make you as one 
dead by pouring their bottled breath into your 
mouth ?” 

Hoo Bee was perceptibly moved by this 
allusion to the mysterious ether, whose effects 
she had several times watched with secret awe. 

“What you say is true,” she said. 

“Well, then! To-night a hundred men of 
our Tong are gathered around the mission. 
They fear the power of the devil woman, and 
they dare not set fire to the walls; also the sick 
who are inside would be burned. The priest 
has made me safe by his prayers, and I am 
sent to open the doors. But the men are still 
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a sign. The priest told them that Dong Sun’ Dong Sun Yet raised her hand and again feebly 
Yet would die to-night. When she dies I shall | patted the doctor’s cheek. “No ean hurt good, 
open the doors—or you; if you do not help us| white spirit,” she said, and smiled. 

you are in the power of the devil woman, aud | 


you will be killed with her.’’ | " eS 
Hoo Bee’s teeth chattered and her face y 
ghastly. THE RIPER CHARM. 


“The servants know something,” he went on. 
“The priest sent messengers to them and to the 
sick people. When my men come inside, the 
servants will join them. Will you be with us?” 

“But Dong Sun Yet will not die,’”’ mumbled | 
Hoo Bee, gray with terror. 

“She will die. The priest has said it. Then The Downfall of Captain Kidd. 
the devil woman will be told to bring her to life ; 


is that not what the Christians teach—that they T= city in which I live prides itself on its 


Shadows are hints of joys above, 
. ded out of care, 
For faces that we most can love 
Have kissed stern sorrow to grow fair. 


Boston Transcript. Mary Ely Page. 
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raise the dead? If she brings back the departed beautiful little park. In the centre of this | 
spirit, then is she greatet than the priest—and | park lies a shallow artificial lake, shaped | 
may my right hand rot off with leprosy when I! somewhat like a dumb-bell. It is three | 
raise it against her! If she cannot bring Dong | hundred yards or so in length, and perhaps half 
Sun Yet to life again then is she an impostor, as wide. Over the middle, in the narrowest part, | 
and her limbs shall be torn from her body. hangs a graceful suspension bridge, and in one | 
These are the words of the priest.” | end rises a small, rocky island. A dozen or more | 

“I will obey the words of the priest,” said Hoo | boats, which may be hired by the hour for a | 
Bee, between her chattering teeth. | small sum, are kept on the lake. 

Dong Wo came to the bedside again. He One hot Saturday afternoon I was sitting on | 
shook Dong Sun Yet, who opened her eyes | a bench by the water, when twenty or thirty boys 
feebly and drowsily. “It is time for you to take | came pouring down the steps to the boat-landing. 
your medicine,” he said. | Nearly all were in tatters. I could see bare 

Hoo Bee started forward in protest, then turned | knees and elbows, and bare toes, and the head. 





dressed boy about seven years old. 





COMPANION. 


from the bows, and the two boats drew ahead. | their victim still a prisoner on the island. The 
The Comet, Captain Kidd’s craft, ran smack | policeman hung around a little while in a 
against the stone wall which edges the lake, and | doubtful sort of way, and then started off, 
her crew leaped ashore. The Meteor, Captain probably for reinforcements. 
Morgan’s boat, reduced her speed and took a| When he was gone the boats came in nearer 
place beside the Comet. The other boats came | the shore, and Captain Kidd hailed the nurse: 
up more slowly, and waited offshore. “Say, lady, we’re sorry to make yer no trouble. 
Pretty soon a great outcry arose from a clump | Dis is Captain Kidd’s gang, and we don’t hurt 
of trees north of the lake. A half-dozen boys | ladies. We jus’ captures ships, and makes de 
were shouting, a woman was screaming, and | prisoners walk de plank. Now we’ve took ‘de 
some shrill younger voice was crying, ‘You le’ | Dook’ here, and we’re going ter hold him fer a 
me be! You le’ me alone, I say!” Then the ransom. If you comes up all right wid de cash, 
crew of the Comet appeared, dragging a well-| we lets him go; but if you don’t, we got ter 
hang him toa tree on de island—” 
He was kicking and striking out bravely; and| ‘Jus’ as de sun touches de horizon,” prompted 
behind him and the pirate crew was a young | Captain Morgan. 
woman in a white cap and apron. In one hand| “Yes, dat’s right; jus’ at sunset,” assented 
she had a large book with which she was pounding | Captain Kidd. 
the heads of the pirates. | The bystanders, though they sympathized 
The boy was Waldo Bradford Adams, son of with the nurse and the small boy, and though 
Senator Adams; and the young woman was the | they were eager to punish the pirates for their 
nurse and French teacher in the Adams family. | astonishing impudence, shouted with laughter. 
But one small boy of a long line of patrician | The nurse, embarrassed and anxious to escape, 
ancestors proved to be no match for a half-dozen timidly called back: “‘How much do you want?” 
sturdy pirates; and so the victim was hustled on| Captain Kidd and Captain Morgan talked it 
board the Comet, and the boat backed off. over. Then Kidd shouted: ‘De ransom is fifty 
The nurse caught one of the pirates by the | cents!” 
collar, and hung to him so persistently that| The nurse fumbled in her pocket and found a 
everybody cheered, and several men ran to help | quarter. She offered that. The pirates refused it 
her ; but before they reached her the pirate broke | with scorn.” “Dat wouldn’t buy cigarettes fer de 
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and left the room. 
“T take no medicine,”’ said Dong Sun Yet. 


Her father pressed the little glass fiercely to | with a red band and a long 
his child’s mouth and forced her lips apart. turkey feather. 


Dong Sun Yet took it into her mouth as if 


drinking, turned her head away from her father, recognized my friend Pat Dolan ; 
and let the dose run quietly out into the pillow; and a second glance showed me 


this her father did not see. - 


Then she tried to think. The priest had said | Blaisdell, Toddy Bowman, Billy 
that she must die. Her father said she must die, Haskell, Joe Lee, Jake Cohen, a 
and twice he had given her the queer-tasting | boy they always called ‘‘Fatty,” 
medicine that made her so ill. She could not|and another known as “The 


hope to deceive him the next time. 


Dong Sun Yet shook as with a chill. She | not selling papers, they sit on the 
opened her eyes and mouth to scream for help, | curbstone of Judd’s Alley and 
and found her father’s terrible face within a few | while away the time by reading 


inches of her own. The scream died in her 
throat, and for the second time since coming 


to the hospital Dong Sun Yet fainted from stop to taik to the boys, and I 


fright. 


As consciousness came slowly back, she heard | something better than dime 
the hum of many voices. The little room was | novels to read; so they know 
filled with people—mostly men ; they were a mob | me, and | know some of them. 


of a hundred of her father’s Tong, bent on 
destruction. 


understood his meaning. 


“You makee live,” he was saying to the/ like a bicycle; and the boat- 
doctor. ‘You Clistin’ savy bling back dead | keeper at first refused to let them 
You makee Dong Sun Yet come back.” | go without the attendants. 


mans. 
The doctor’s calm voice stilled the tumult of 
the dark-faced crowd. 


| 


Her father was speaking, and | any question, but with the swan- 
although. she knew little pidgin-English, she| boats it was different. These 


| the boys. “Dis is a newsboys’ 


gear ranged from a “gum-drop” " 
derby to a battered “‘stovepipe’”’ 


Under this head-covering I 


other familiar faces—thoseof Jim 


Clam’’—all newsboys. When 


dime novels. Judd’s Alley being 
a short cut to my office, I often 


have occasionally given them 


The boys got rowboats without 


are moved by a crank and pedals, 


“‘What’re yer giving us?” said 


“T cannot raise the dead,”’ she said. ‘‘None! picnic, and we wants to run de 
but Christ can do that. He can make her live | whole shooting-match ourselves. 


again in heaven.” 

“Clis’ makee live in heaven, you makee live on 
earth,” said Dong Wo, with authority. The 
Chinamen growled assent. 

“You talkee makum live—you makum livee. 
You no bling back, you die, too. You housee all 
blun up. Licee Clistin’ ’—Rice Christians—‘“‘all 
die ‘long a you.”’. 


| swan-boat, with Jim Blaisdell in the “engineer’s”’ 


When his harsh voice ceased, a moan of) 


supplication arose from the dozen native servants 
and nurses who had remained faithful to her, 


and who were in the room, held prisoners by the | 


men of the Tong. 

“You makee live,” they begged, weeping in 
abject fear, but faithful to the last. “You 
makee try. We pray for you.” 

A dozen hands grasped her roughly; an 
ominous muttering came from the hundred men, 
and Hoo Bee stepped forward with the doctor’s 
hypodermic needle, filled as she had often filled 
it before. 


| treasure-ships “off de Spanish main,” and of 


“We pray for you,” pleaded the nurses, | 


flinging themselves on the floor in a semicircle 
around the bed. 

The rioters, momentarily impressed by the 
solemnity of the scene,-dropped into the dimly 
lighted background. The white-robed doctor, 
standing in the wavering, yellow candlelight, 
raised her eyes for a prayerful instant, then took 
her “‘needle dagger’’ from Hoo Bee’s outstretched 
hand and bent down—so close that Dong thought 
she meant to kiss her. 

A quiver passed over the child’s face; the 
doctor whispered, ““‘Thank God!” Then she 
bared a spot over the heart of Dong Sun Yet 
and quickly plunged in the needle. 

The fierce faces that walled in the cot seemed 
changed to bronze, so breathless was that first 
moment of suspense. At last the doctor called, 


“Dong Sun Yet!” and the kneeling nurses | 


chanted, “‘In the name of Christ, come back !”’ 

Dong’s eyes opened brightly; she glanced at 
her father, then put up her hand and patted the 
doctor’s cheek. 


| one of the Buccaneers who had served with 


We can ride bicycles all right!” 


= 
—<_i68 


— 


{ 


ame, 





“T’ANKS, GENTS.” 


gang !’’ said “the Clam,” disdain- 
fully ; and Captain Kidd added: 
“Go home and get anoder quar. 
ter, lady; we won’t hang his 
nibs till sunset.” 

The nurse turned away and 
sat down on a bench. The 
pirates broke into their song 
again, sailed once or twice 
around the island, and then 
started off down the lake. Most 
of the crowd followed them ; but 
I stayed on the bridge, trying to 
discover some way to entrap the 
pirates, and the old gentleman 
whose hat had been so unfortu- 
nate went around the shore to 
the point nearest the island. 

While all this was going on, 
“de Dook”’ had worked his hands 
loose and untied the cords which 
bound him to the tree. He was 
now strolling about the island, 
apparently quite content. 

By and by he sat down on 
what appeared like a steel bar 
projecting from a large iron 
cylinder near the water’s edge. 
The bar settled and let the boy 
down. The old gentleman saw 
it, too, and pointed excitedly and 
shouted something to the boy, 
who took hold of the bar and 
turned it around two or three 
times. Then the old gentleman 


After much debate, and, I guess, the payment away, and with a long leap fell sprawling among | came back to the bridge and near me. 


of a small bonus, the boys had their way. | 
This put them in sole possession of every boat | 
on the lake. Pat Dolan acted as captain of one 


seat; Billy Haskell commanded the other, with 
“the Clam” as “engineer.” 

The fleet was hardly clear of the shore when 
Dolan shouted some order. The crews gave a 
cheer, and the oarsmen stopped rowing. Every 
boy took off his cap, tied a red handkerchief 
around his head and a strip of red stuff about 
his waist fora sash. Into these belts they stuck 
their cutlasses—table-knives. At the same time 
a black flag, with skull and cross-bones, was run 
up on the flagstaff of each boat. 

Then, as the aquatic procession started, the 
boys began to sing, at the top of their voices, a 
song which set forth the pleasure of capturing 


doing all those other things which, unfortunately, 
make a pirate the everlastingly interesting and 
romantic hero of some boys’ imagination. 

The writer of the song had apparently been 


Morgan and afterward with “Captain Kidd” ; so 
that his testimony to the unfailing courtesy with 
which those commanders were accustomed to 
run a man through the body, or lop off his head, 
was valuable and well calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm for such rare gentlemen. 

The enthusiasm, indeed, reached such a point 
that when the song ended three cheers were given 
for Captain Kidd, whereupon Pat Dolan rose in 
his seat, removed his “plug” hat, bowed and 
said: ““T’anks, shipmates;” then three more | 





his shipmates on the Comet. 

The kidnapped boy kept up a sturdy fight, even 
after he had been dragged aboard; but the 
pirates bound and gagged him. Then they laid 
him on a thwart, and two of the crew sat on him 
while the fleet headed for the island. Here the 
crew of the Comet landed, carried their prisoner 
ashore and tied him to a tree. 

While all this had been going on the nurse had 
kept her place on the shore nearest the island. 
When she found that threats and scoldings had 


no effect on the boys, she began to look about for | 


more potent arguments. On the shore at her 
feet lay plenty of stones. She gathered an 
apronful and began to throw them. ~— 

If her skill had been equal to her energy the 
battle would have been brief; but alas! who has 
not seen a woman try to throw a stone! The 
only missile which did any damage dropped, 
with a “tunk” delightful to the pirates, on the 
silk hat of an old gentleman who had stopped 
upon the bridge. 

At last one of the policemen saw that something 
was wrong, and came down to the water’s edge. 
The nurse was telling him all about it when the 
boats came slowly over from the island, and 
stopped just far enough offshore to be out of 
reach, but near enough for parley. 

“Here, you blatherskites!’’ shouted the police- 
man, brandishing his cub, “what for did ye 
carry off this lady’s kid? Go get him now, and 
bring him back, or I’ll run the whole of yez in.” 

“Come ahd get us!” yelled the boys; “de 
water’s all right for swimming.” 

The policeman looked up and down the lake, 


cheers “for Captain Morgan,” which brought a | in the hope of finding some craft which he could 
bow and scrape from Billy Haskell, and a very | press into service; but he looked in vain; the 
self-conscious ‘“T’anks, gents.’’ | pirates had every boat. 

| By this time a crowd had gathered. Two! Then the nurse held up her apronfal of stones. 
policemen came and watched the boys a minute; The policeman hesitated, weighing his dignity 
but seeing what they thought was only a little | against the temptation. A howl of derision 
| boyish nonsense, they turned away and resumed | from the boys settled the question. The first 


He looked so pleased and so excited that I 
wondered what had happened. He caught my 
|eye and smiled. “We’ve got ‘em, now, the 
young rascals!’’ he said. “You wait a little 
while and see!” But he wouldn’t tell me more. 

Meantime, in the other end of the lake, the 
pirates were yelling and singing, racing, capturing 
each others’ boats and bumping them in a way 
| that made the boat-keeper grit his teeth and 
| dance about on the pier. 
How long this lasted I don’t know; but the 
sun was hearly down when four policemen 
appeared. Two of them had ropes with hooks 
at the end, such as house-painters use to suspend 
their stagings. They evidently intended, if 
possible, to throw a hook across one of the boats 
and pull the craft in. 

As soon as the pirates saw the policemen they 
started up the lake toward the island. Now the 
strip of water under the bridge is both narrow 
and shallow, and boats are always obliged to 
keep near the middle. The Comet, Captain 
Kidd’s boat, was not half clear of the bridge, 
when she suddenly heeled and stuck fast, so that 
one of her crew pitched headlong into the water, 
and several others lost their footing. 

The Meteor, close behind, tried to pass to 
| starboard, but also stuck; and the other boats, 
coming at full speed, and unable to check their 
advance, jammed in a mass, almost under the 
bridge. 

Then I noticed what had escaped me before, 
—that the water in the lake had been falling till 
it was not more than a quarter of its usual depth, 
and all along the shore was a wide and sloping 
margin of slimy mud. 

The old gentleman at my side danced up and 
down like a boy, and, in his excitement, shouted 
and swung his hat, and absentmindedly banged 
it on the bridge-railing, so that a man pointed 
him out to a companion, and said: “Look at 
Park Commissioner Jackson! Aint he having 


“A devil! A devil!” shrieked Dong Wo, but | their beats. I left my seat on the bench and | 
he shook with fear. | took a place on the bridge, where I could see | 

Heturned appealingly to the men of the Tong ; | better. 
they said, “She who can make life can make! The boats had hardly passed when I saw 
death. We will go away.” Captain Kidd call the attention of Captain 

Stolidly they turned and vanished, one by one, | Morgan to something on shore, near the head of 
into the darkness without; and amid all the! the lake. Some excited convérsation followed in 
horror of the missionary massacres that followed, | whispers. Then both captains gave orders to 
the Woman’s Hospital stood untouched—saved | “go ahead at full speed.” 
by the courage and cunning of Dong Sun Yet. The “engineers” of the two “flag-ships” bent | 








When the last blue blouse had disappeared, | forward like “scorchers ;” the water curled away | 





stone whizzed so near to Captain Kidd’s head | fun, though!’ 
that he ducked in unseemly haste; the second| Then I saw what had happened. The iron 
hit one of Morgan’s men in the stomach, and | cylinder on the island was the stand-pipe from 
brought forth a howl so long and loud that panic | which the water in the lake is regulated ; the bar 
seized his shipmates. Anchors were hastily | on which “de Dook” had sat was the wrench 
weighed, and the fleet withdrew to a safe| which opens the gate. Some careless workman 
distance. hes left it on the hydrant, and by the park 
The crowds along the shore and on the bridge | commissioner’s directions the boy had turned it. 
cheered the policeman’s marksmanship, and his |'The water had all the while been flowing out 
equanimity was somewhat restored. But the | through the escape pipes. 
pirates were still at large on the high seas, and! The hand of destiny was closing on the pirates. 
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either side they beheld a grinning policeman. 
Two others, provided with ropes and hooks, 
stood on the bridge above them. 

One of these latter carefully lowered his hook 
and swung it around till it caught under the back 
of Joe Lee’s coat. The pirate slowly rose, 
kicking like a spider on his thread, till he was 
almost within reach of the puliceman’s hand. 
Then the well-worn cloth in the coat gave way. 
There was a tremendous splash and a delighted 
shout from the crowd along the shore. 

The other policeman fastened his hook to the 
bridge railing and prepared to slide down the 
rope to the Comet underneath ; but this was too 
much for the pirates ; they fell over each other in 
their haste to disembark. 

On the sloping bottom of slime the pirates 
went down like corn before the reaper. Captain 
Kidd’s feet flew out so suddenly that his nose | 
plowed a furrow in the mud, and he fell an 
easy prey to Patrolman Gallagher. Captain 
Morgan crawled out, into the arms of Patrolman | 
Dawson ; and more than half of the other pirates 
were safely rounded up by the officers. 

The water in the pond had by this time so far | 
subsided that only a narrow puddle separated | 
the island from the shore, and this “de Dook,”’ | 
by the aid of a friendly plank, was able to cross | 
dry-shod. 

The boat-keeper did not allow his interests to 
languish. The boys had hired his boats for one | 
hour, he said, and had kept them nearly three; | 
so he promptly confiscated all the money the | 
boys had; and even that, he claimed, would not 
pay him for the damage done. 

“Now, ye spalpeens,” said Patrolman Galla- 
gher, “I’ve a mind to hang yez, or give yez 
har-r-r-d labor for life! If iver I catch yez in 
this par-r-r-k again, I’ll —” but here he applied 
a square-toed boot to Captain Kidd and turned | 
him loose. f | 

I was standing by the park gate, waiting for 
my car, when the two pirate chiefs passed out. | 

“You’re a good one, you are!” said Captain | 
Morgan, reproachfully, to Captain Kidd. “TI | 
tought you told de gang dis was goin’ ter bea | 
picnic!” | 

“So I did,” replied Captain Kidd, hotly ; “but | 
I wa’n’t expecting de bottom of der sea ter fall | 
out, was I? Dey aint nothing like dat in dem 
books what I read !”” 

The occasion seemed opportune for good | 
advice, and I very plainly told the discomfited | 
pirates that if they continued to credit such | 
books they must expect to get into trouble, and | 
that they would have received no more than they | 
deserved if Patrolman Gallagher had locked | 
them up. | 

I also told them some facts about the real | 
Captain Morgan and the real Captain Kidd 
which, I hope, may lessen the boys’ ardor to 
make heroes out of thieves and cutthroats. 

EDWARD W. FRENTz. 
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Members of President McKinley’s 
Cabinet. 


ITH the exception of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who resides in Ames, 
Towa, all the members of President | 
McKinley’s Cabinet are city men. No less | 
than six of them, however, began as country | 
boys, and poor boys at that, who had to make | 
their own way by force 
of character, intellect and 
pluck. 

The father of Hon. John 
Sherman was an Ohio 
lawyer and judge, who left 
his eleven children very 
little money. Young Sher- 
man’s school-days ended | 
when he was fourteen, and | 
he began work as rodman | 
in a surveying party. 

A year later the future premier went flat- | 
boating, in the manner of Lincoln—freighting | 
salt on the Ohio River. At seventeen he was 
studying law with the help of the money he had 
earned by manual labor. Four years after he 
was admitted to the bar. He had already made 
a reputation when he first went to Congress, in 
1855, and for forty years few men have been 
more prominent in our politics. 

Like Secretary Sherman, Secretary Lyman 
Judson Gage, of the Treasury, left school at the 
age of fourteen. He was a New York farmer’s 
boy, and his first employ- 
ment outside the farm 
was as mail agent on the 
Rome & Watertown Rail- | 

In 1854 he became office- | 
boy and junior clerk in| 
the Oneida Central Bank | 
at Rome, his duties being | 
to sweep out, run errands | 
and help in the book-| 
keeping. His salary was | 
a hundred dollars a year. When, at the begin- | 
ning of the second year, the bank refused to | 
raise it,—on the ground that that was liberal pay | 
for a boy,—young Gage went to Chicago. 

He had made up his mind to be a banker, but | 
ho opening offered, and rather than remain idle, 























| Harvard College,—a shy 





yard. After a year he was promoted tu night- 
| watehman, and in the second year to junior 
| bookkeeper, though after a few months the panic 
of 1857 forced him back to the night-watchman- 
ship again. His opportunity came in August, 
| 1858. Then he was summoned to the office of the 
| Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company, where he 
had a standing application for “any vacancy.” 

| “Can you keep a set of books?” asked the 
| cashier. 

| “TF can,” was the answer, “if it can be done in 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four.” 

| He was engaged at ten dollars a week. That 
| was thirty-nine years ago. When called to the 
| Cabinet he was the president of the First 
| National Bank, and his annual income from 
| that office was twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Gen. Russell A. Alger, the new Secretary of | 
| War, was born on an Ohio farm, and learned in | 
youth what it is to be a “farm hand.” He was 
left an orphan at an early 
age, with a younger 
brother and sister to sup- 
port, and a friend writes 
that he got nothing but 
“snatches of school while 
helping them to obtain an 
education.”” He made so 
much of these slim chances 
that he was still a young 
man when admitted to | 
the bar. He practised a | 
few months in Cleveland, and then removed to | 
Michigan to engage in business. 

Then came the war, and, for young Alger, | 
prompt enlistment, speedy promotion, capture, 
escape, renewed activity—four years packed full 
of adventures that yielded a harvest of honors. | 

For a number of years after the war, General | 
Alger gave himself unremittingly to business. 
He was a lumberman and a Jumber manufacturer 
during the period when the prairie states were | 
“building up” most rapidly, and he made a large 
fortune. It indicates his business methods to 
say that, though always an employer of thousands 
of men, no enterprise of his has ever suffered by 
a strike. 





Although in better circumstances than some | 
of his associates, Secretary John D. Long, of the 
Navy Department, was 
like them a country boy 
and by no means a rich 
one. When he was four- 
teen he came up from 
Buckfield, Maine, to 


and silent lad who knew 
nobody, had very little 
money, and carried his 
worldly possessions in an 
old-fashioned carpet-bag. 

After he was graduated he taught school for 
two years, that he might pay his way through 
the Harvard Law School. Then, establishing 
himself in Boston, he entered upon that brilliant 
eareer which his character and talent fore- 
shadowed. 





. 


Fall River, Mass., was not exactly “country” 
sixty-four years ago, but it was a very small 
town. At that time Hon. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was 
born there. His boyhood 
was spent in New Orleans, 
but he returned to Boston 
and became a low-salaried 
clerk in a mereantile 
house. There, after years 
of faithful service, he rose 
to a junior partnership, 
and later to his present 
position at the head of a great commission house. 





The only member of the Cabinet who is of 
foreign birth is Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, a native 
of Ayrshire, Scotland. 
He was the oldest of four- 
teen children, and when 
the family emigrated to 
Connecticut, afterwards 
to Iowa, the lad had to 
take a “laboring oar.” 

A country college helped 
him a little, but in the 
main he was self-taught. 
How well and wisely he 
studied is shown by the fact that as a professor 
in the Iowa Agricultural College he has been a 
most successful teacher of others. 





All these Cabinet ministers fought their way 
up and carved their own honors. Nor would it 
be just to affirm the con- 
trary of their colleagues, 
Attorney-General Joseph 
MeKenna of California 
and Postmaster - General 
James A. Gary of Mary- 
land. 

The Attorney - General 
has long been prominent 
in law and politics, hold- 
ing many positions that 
influence might win but | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


They looked helplessly from shore to shore. On | he took a place as “roustabout” in a lumber | only ability could retain. As for his colleague, 


‘| 


| extravagantly, say in beefsteaks. 


| men are! 


| another practical joke! 


the Postmaster-General, though he belongs toa 
wealthy family, he served a long apprenticeship 
in more than one depart- 
ment before he was taken 
into his father’s firm. 

The operations of the 
post-office department 
touch business men very 
closely, and its new head; 
a business man himself, 
has a record that must 
appeal to them. For in- 
stance, when the Gary 
mills at Alberton, Mary- 





land, were practically destroyed by the freshet | 


of 1868, the first thing Mr. Gary did was to 
relieve the needs of his employés; the second 


| thing, to double the capacity of his plant and 


rebuild so energetically that the mills were 
running before any others in the valley. 

In many ways the eight men are typical 
Americans. Whether we agree, or do not agree 


with them in politics, it would be foolish to deny | 
There is perpetual inspiration for | 


their ability. 
youth in the histories of such eminent ‘‘men with 
small beginnings,” for they show that, for the 
boy of honesty and energy, America is still the 
land of opportunities. 

Henry A. LEONARD. 
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Eliza’s Five-Dollar Bill. 


In Three Parts.—Part II. 





Eliza in a Quandary. 


WISH I had told John that I put the 
five-dollar bill where he found it,’’ thought 
Eliza, as she watched her brother vanish 
into Winnipeg. ‘Then he would have 
given it back to me. He may spend some of it 
However, it 
did cheer him up. I hope he won’t be vexed 
when I explain. If he does spend it, we still 
have the furniture to sell. 

“There are some advantages,”’ she went on, as 
she washed the breakfast things, “in being so 
hard up that we’ve got to live in the kitchen or 


| freeze, and feed on bread and milk and porridge 


or starve. Some housekeepers might envy me. 
I’ve little or no kitchen work to do. It’s true I 
must keep up the fire, and that’s not so easy 
with Saskatchewan coal. But I haven’t any 
girl to keep in order except Eliza Wilkinson, 
and I know how to keep her hands from 
idleness.” 

Eliza went into the cold dining-room, passed 
through the icy parlor, making a wry mouth at 
the cracked looking-glass, went up-stairs to her 
former bedroom, and took a pair of trousers from 
her bureau. They were partly basted, just as 
she had hastily put them away the previous even- 
ing on hearing her brother coming home. 


“It would never do,” she reflected cheerfully, | 


“to let the poor fellow know that I take work 
from Maloney, the tailor. John’s so proud, 
the idea of my contributing to the lean purse 
would be awful to him. Such majestic geese 
Well, it’s what I call lucky that there 
are still some men in Winnipeg who can pay 
Maloney for trousers. I’ve done three dollars’ 
worth of paid sewing on the sly this last month 
—pretty near half enough to pay for our oatmeal 
and bread. I wonder what John would say! 
Poor fellow! Well, he will have to know if he 
wastes that five-ollar bill. Catch me at such 
Too risky !” 

Eliza sat in the kitchen for an hour sewing at 


| the trousers, listening to the whistling wind, and 


cheerful because she was warm, or perhaps 
because she was Eliza. She had not fallen 
away from a simple faith in the providence of 
God, and this sustained her heart wonderfully. 
“If John should happen to get some work 
to-day, I’d have to tell him,” she thought, “‘or 


else he’d be sure it was a piece of luck brought | 
Anyway, he’s to be cured | 


by his finding money. 
of that superstition. If he doesn’t meet with 
luck, he will think the sign is no good, and if he 
does, he will have to give up the notion that the 
found money brought the luck when I tell him it 
wasn’t lost money. I guess it couldn’t be found 
when it wasn’t lost. Why, who is this coming 
over the path ?” 

She glanced through a space of window-glass 
from which she had melted the rime, lest John 
should surprise her at her tailoring. 

“A messenger-boy? Yes, I wonder if he is 
coming to our house?” she thought. 

The buffalo-coated and fur-capped boy stood 
for a few moments near the back of the terrace, 
debating whether dignity did not require him to 
go round to the front door. He concluded that 
knocking at the back door would be more endur- 
able than the biting wind he must meet in going 
round the terrace. Eliza opened her kitchen 
door just as he reached it. 

“Come in and get warm!” she cried, heartily. 
“You look half-frozen.” 

“Oh, ’taint much cold. Theair’s so dry a man 
don’t feel it, anyhow,” said the boy, loyal to a 
Manitoba formula. Still he came eagerly into 
the kitchen, took off his fur mittens, and began 
fumbling in the breast of his inner coat. 

*T’ve got a letter for you,’”’ he said. 

“Have you? Oh, why, your nose is frozen!’ 
Eliza had spied the whiteness of its tip. 

“Tt’s not!’ said the boy, indignantly, and put 
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| his hand to it. ‘Well, s’pose it is? That’s only 
| the wind; the air’s that dry. ‘Taint nothing 
only the tip that’s froze. I’ve got a kind of 
| freezin’ nose, anyhow. If I’d ’a’ thought, I’d ’a’ 
| covered it. *Taint to say what you’d call cold 
lout, but I guess winter’s a-comin’. It’s real 
cold in Dakoty now, the papers says,” for 
another Manitoba formula of those days was 
that Dakota was the true home of frost. 
| “Tlere’s the letter,” said the boy. 
got to pay me a quarter for fetching it.” 
Eliza slit the envelope in great surprise. It 
was addressed in her brother’s handwriting, 
pencilled. Inside was a note from John, and a 
longer one in a strange hand. John’s letter ran: 


“You've 


DEAR S1s.—Didn’t I tell you? Luck just had 
to come after I’d found that money. Read Lin- 
gard’s letter enclosed. He’s the custom-house 
officer at Jedburgh that I made such friends with 
last spring when | was surveying the town-site. 
He’s a sort of general adviser to the Mennonite 
settlement that lies all around there. 

I’ve barely got time to catch the eleven o'clock 
train and get to Jedburgh to-night. Lingard’s 
advice to catch King Carl while he’s in the 
humor mustn’t be neglected. 

What luck it was to find that five-dollar bill this 
morning! If it hadn’t been for that, I should have 
had to take all your money to pay my way—there’s 
eleven miles of buckboard driving after I leave 
the train. As it is, ’mallright. You needn’t be 
afraid now to break your five, for I’ll send you 
some more soon. Do get a good beefsteak for 
yourself, dear sis, and some tea and syrifp! We 
needn't starve ourselves any longer. I guess our 
worst times are over, dear; | was sure of it as 
soon as I found that money. Well, I'll never 
forget how you stuck to me and helped me in the 
worst of times. Your loving brother, 

JOHN WILKINSON. 


Eliza laughed outright at his liberal advice 
concerning her expenditure of the fivé-dollar bill 
he had taken with him. Then she read the 
letter John had enclosed with his own: 


JEDBURGH, Nov. 9, 1883. 

My DEAR WILKINSON.—You had better hurry 
down here at once, for I believe I have a big job 
of surveying for you from old Carl Dockstader, 
the head man of the Mennonite settlement, the 
man we call King Carl. He’s taken it into his 
head to lay off his half-section lying just north of 
the present town-site, though there won’t be any 
sale for the lots unless next spring starts another 
boom in Manitoba. 

I told him this yesterday, but he just looked 
suspicious and said, “Der boom! I don’d make 
nodings mit der boom yed. Don’d you told me in 
der sbring dot I make money mit der boom, say? 
Don’d you told me dot landt sell good in leetle 
lots? Dot so? Den you find one goot surveyor, 
und I give him dot yob.” These Mennonites can’t 
understand booms coming and going. 

I told him the job would cost hundreds of 
dollars, and all he said was, “Vell, I have got dot 
hundreds of tollar.”” So come along, Johnny, and 
eatch him while he’s in the humor to fill your 
pockets. Hurryup! You can get men here. The 

| prairie is as hard as bricks, but you can put posts 
|}in holes made »y a crowbar. I'll expect you 
to-morrow. Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD LINGARD. 


While Eliza read this with great joy, the 
messenger-boy had rubbed the frost spot from his 
nose, which now glowed and tingled so that he 


was anxious to cool it off outdoors. So he 
buttoned up his buffalo coat and said : 

“T’ve got to get a move on. Gimme my 
| quarter.” 

“Goodness!” said Eliza, blankly. “I’ve got 
| only ten cents in the house!” 
| “Eh?” said the boy, suspiciously. “Your 


brother told me you’d maybe have to break a 
five-dollar bill, and so I fetched change.” 
| “]T haven’t got the five-dollar bill,” said Eliza. 
| “My brother took it with him.” 
| “You got to gimme my money!” said the boy, 
angrily. “Think a man’s going to walk out here 
again’ such a wind for nothing ?’’ 
“It is a little cold, but then it’s so dry!” said 
Eliza, mischievously. 
“You dry up now,” cried the boy, “and pay 
me my quarter !”’ 
“You don’t think I’d tell you a lie?” and she 
| looked him firmly in the eye. 

“Gimme my quarter !”’ 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” cried Eliza 
give you an order on Maloney, the tailor. 
owing me some money.” 

“Gah—e¢’ way!” said the boy, with disgust. 
“Don’t you know Maloney skipped yesterday ?” 

“Skipped ?” 

“Run away to the States, ‘crost the line, 
mosey’d, cleared out, skedaddied. His shop’s 
shut, sheriff’s seized his stock, he’s busted higher 
than Gilroy’s kite, that’s all.”’ 

“My goodness!” Eliza sank down on a chair, 
aghast. She had been reckoning that she could 
get along till John’s return on the money Maloney 
would pay her. ‘“That’s pretty bad for me,” she 
said, feebly. 

“Was he owing you much, miss?” 
was suddenly sorry for Eliza. 

*A dollar.” 

“Oh, what’s a dollar? You aint so hard up 
as all that, surely. Gah! G’way!” 

“I’m just dreadfully hard up. My brother 
didn’t know he was leaving me without money, 
and I was depending on Maloney.” 

“Was you really, miss? Now look ahere. I 
don’t mind about that quarter one bit. And say, 
I’ll lend you a dollar if you like. I was paid 
yesterday.”’ 

“Oh, thank you!” 
bright, thankful eyes. 
boy I ever—”’ 

“T’m goin’ on sixteen,”’ hanghtily. 

“The kindest gentleman,’’ Eliza 


“Tl 
He’s 


The boy 


Eliza looked at him with 
“You're the very kindest 
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herself humbly. “But I couldn’t borrow your | 
money, you know.” 

“Oh, if you don’t need it—”’ in a tone of relief. 

“T can get along if you’ll kindly wait for your 
quarter till my brother returns.” 

“That’s O. K., miss. Don’t you worry about 
that. Now I’m good and warm, and I’ve got to 
get.”” So away he went, whistling a Manitoba 
man’s contempt for zero weather. 

Eliza sat and stared hard at the kitchen stove. 
What should she do? ‘The flour was nearly out, 
there was only enough oatmeal left for two meals, 
frozen milk was cash, the remaining coal would 
not keep the kitchen warm for a week, and she 
had just ten cents. “1 suppose | must carry 
some bit of our furniture to Scoones’s auction- 
room,” she thought. 

But she detested the plan. 


in that “‘bursted boom” city. It seemed a pity to 
sacrifice John’s property, since he now had work 
which might carry them over to the expected 
prosperity of the next spring. 

Food she must have. But sewing was almost 
impossible to get. From the idea of going to 





“I’LL LEND YOU A DOLLAR, IF YOU LIKE.” 


grocer McLean for credit she shrank, since John 
had said that would be asking for charity. Could 
she quietly starve? Eliza smiled at the idea of 
having quiet for any purpose while the Joseph 
children were bawling next door. They had 
been uncommonly noisy all morning. 

“I’m served out nicely,” thought Eliza. “If I 
hadn’t been so silly with that five-dollar bill I 
should have been all right. Catch meat practical 
jokes again !’’ 

Then she heard a knock at her kitchen door, 
the latch clicked, and a big, dishevelled woman 
entered with a squalling, swarthy, black-eyed 
baby in her arms. 

“Mrs. Joseph!’ said Eliza, rising. 

“Yes, I thought I’d just comein. You aint 
called on me; I s’pose you won’t, seeing we’re 
Hebrews. That’s all right, but we’re neighbors 
all the same, and [ guess by your looks you aint 
one to refuse answerin’ a neighbor’s questions. 
My, aint you cozy here!” 

“Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Joseph?’ said 
Eliza, more amiably than she felt. 

“Set down? Of course I’ll set down ; I’ve got 
to. Say, I’m done up. Here’s my poor baby 
eryin’ all morning, kind of sick, and my hired 
girl’s up and gone again, and I’ve got all my 
housework to do.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Eliza. ‘Let me hold 
the baby to rest you awhile. Come, baby, won’t 
you come to me?” 

The baby went willingly, as if full of curiosity, 
and silently stared at his new nurse. 

“That’s queer; he kind of seems to take to 
you,” said the mother. ‘Well, such a lot of 
hired girls as folks get in Winnipeg! This one 
was an Icelander, and she moved like a seal. I 
reckoned she could wash dishes.” 

“Couldn’t she?” 

“Oh, she could, but she broke about as many 
as she washed. 


saucers round and round, up she was in a jiffy, 
and away she went on her flippers, as Solomon 
calls ’em. Say, Miss Wilkinson, can’t you tell 
me where [ eould find some kind of girl or woman 
to hire right off? I’d pay eight dollars a week, 
and more if I’d got to. You see the baby’s got 
to be nursed, and there’s five more young ones, 


and Solomon’s got to eat at home, for there’s no | 


meat killed kosher—the way Jewish butchers 
kill—in this town, and we import ours special 
from St. Paul, and what I’m going to do beats 
me.”’ 

“You say you’d pay eight dollars a week!” 
said Eliza, in astonishment. 

“Why, yes. Solomon don’t grudge the money, 
seein’ what it’s for. Can you tell meof any kind 
or sort of girl I can get right away ?” 

“I think I ean,” said Eliza, nervously. 


Furniture would | 
not then bring more than one-tenth of its value | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


unsuccessful connection with the occasion of the 
dedication of the monument, I wanted, very 
naturally, to go and hear the address. The home 
authorities were willing if I could get leave at 
school. If, after two hours of school, they would 
“let me off,”’ I could go. 

So I asked the head-master. But he would 
not hear of any such thing. And I had to sit 
hammering away on Palinurus or somebody like | 
him, while “our oration’ was delivered at 
Lexington. I think now that if the head-master 
had sent his whole first class to Lexington to 
hear the address he would have shown more 
Edward Everett. knowledge of his business than he did show. 

Mr. Everett was very careful in the prepara- 
ee See See oe tion of such orations, which became famous in 
WAS named from Edward Everett, who their time, and which may well be studied now. 

| was my mother’s brother. He was two | He made himself absolute master of the subject, 
years older than she was—he was very fond | whatever it was. His Concord and Lexington 
of her, as she was of him. When I was|and Danvers addresses are based upon very 
born he was twenty-eight years old. He had | careful knowledge of the history of the day on 
| won a reputation remarkable for so young a| which the war began, and they have to be 
|man, as a preacher, as an orator, as a Greek | consulted by anybody who is interested as among 


“Oh, isn’t that good! Can you tell me, where 
she is?” 
| “Mrs. Joseph, I think she is here.’ 
| “Here?” Mrs. Joseph looked around in 
| surprise. 
| “Yes, I believe I’ll take the place myself.” 
| “Land sakes, Miss Wilkinson! What ever 
| are you talkin’ about ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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This morning, when I just dared | 
to look hard at her a-smashin’ the cups and | 


scholar, and not long after he was sent to} 
Congress from the Middlesex District of Massa- 
chusetts. But it was not 
because of his fame that 
she named her baby 
for him, but because 
she loved him with all 
her heart, as he loved 
her. 

And so it is that the 
first memorial of my 
life—which I keep ina 
portfolio where I keep 
such things for my 
children—is a little note 
addressed by him to 
her. It begins, ‘‘Dear 
Sally,” and it says that 
if she will send Fullum 
to Jones’s, Fullum will 
find a silver cup with 
my initials on it. Who 
Fullum was, it is not 
necessary for these 
papers to tell, though 
he thought he played 
no unimportant part in 
the lives of most of the 
people here alluded to. 
He has been sufficiently 
described in a little 
book of mine, called “A 
New England Boy- 
hood.” 

Fullum went for the 
cup, and it is on the 
| sideboard to-day, as you shall see if you will 
| come to breakfast. Jones’s name is still remem- 
| bered in the firm of Shreve, Crump & Low. 


A Salesman and a Boy. 


From that day forward—till a sad message on 
the morning of January 15, 1865, told me that 
Mr. Everett was dying—I suppose no day passed 
when his name was not mentioned in my 
presence, or when I did not write to him or he to 
me. Much of this time, indeed, he was in such 


the early authorities. 


The Minute-Man’s Fine Answer. 


It was in an interview with one of the survivors 
of the Lexington fight that Mr. Everett said to 
the old man, “You have never regretted your 
share in that day?” and heard the fine New 
England answer, “Wal, I always said I had 
rather have spent the day so than to home.”’ 

After he had written an address in full, he 
committed it to memory. His memory was very 
remarkable in every line in which memory can 
be tested. He said to me once that he had been 
very much praised for qualifications which he did 
not have, but that the facility with which he | 
learned languages had never, to his knowledge, | 
been spoken of by persons who were trying to | 
describehim. This facility for language belonged | 
to his remarkably accurate memory. 

Mr. Emerson says of him: “It was remarked | 
that fora man who threw out so many facts, he 
was seldom convicted of a blunder.” Now a/| 
man may have this sort of memory for facts in 
history, and yet may not be able to recall words | 
easily. In Mr. Everett’s case, memory served 
him in one way just as it did in another. 

Really, if he had written an address carefully, 
and then read it over once carefully, he had it in 
his mind so that he could deliver it almost word 
for word. If he read it three or four times he 
could follow it absolutely from one end to the 
other. 

But I always wondered why he did this as he 
did. I came to the conclusion that it was because | 
the reporting of that day was very bad, and he 
liked to have a manuscript at hand which he) 
could give at once to the printers. For if he had 
not had the opportunity to write down what he 
was going to say, he spoke, as I think, more 
happily than he did when he had his manu- 
script — which he never looked at—to hark 
back to. 

I tested this once by writing in shorthand his 
address at the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
That address is printed in his published works. 
My report of it varied from the written report in 
exactly those little elements of what it is fair to 








important public duty in or for Massachusetts 
that his name would be sure to be in every 
newspaper. It is of some reminiscences of such 
intimacy that the Youth’s Companion asks me 
to write now. 

In those days street-cars and cabs were 
unknown in Boston, and a gentleman who lived 
in Charlestown or in Cambridge would drive 
into Boston, as he did, in his own chaise with 
his own horse, do his errands and go home 
again. It would happen sometimes, therefore, 
that my uncle would come round to our house in 
Boston and ask me if 1 would like to go round 
with him and hold his horse while he went into a 
house or a shop. 

Young people will guess that this was a 
favorite commission, and I was only sorry that 
such occasions did not offer more often. He was 
a very shy man, and I think he was a little 
afraid of children; and I was a very shy boy, 
terribly afraid of being laughed at. But we got 
bravely over our fear of each other, and on such 
rides he was very good to me. 

He came round one day in the spring of 1835, 
and took me into his counsels on a matter of 
literature. He was preparing his oration for the 
dedication of the Lexington Monument. This 
was to be delivered on the 19th of April. He 
wanted to find the fine line: 


Where should the soldier rest, but where he fell? 


and he could not find it. And he came to ask, 
first my father and mother, and when they could 
not tell him he asked me to hunt it up, if I could, 
in our books and in the Atheneum. 

I was well pleased with the commission, as a 
boy just thirteen years old well might be, and I 
spent every minute of daylight, when school 
would spare me, in rummaging in the English 
poets at the Atheneum Library. But I did not 
| find the line. I never have found it in sixty-one 
| years which have passed since then, and my 

private opinion is that the line is hisown. Any 





| way, it appears without an author’s name in the 


| printed oration. 

I will say in passing, that one of my early 
grudges against schools—and I have many— 
dates from this Lexington day. Having had this 








EDWARD EVERETT. 


call “local color,’ by which he gave vivacity to 
the speech as it went on. 

He was ‘not in the least the slave of his 
manuscript, and he would seize on a passing 
incident with an exquisite ease which I have 
never seen in any other person, though I have 
seen many other people try for it. 

When he was Governor of Massachusetts, he 
went to the commencement at Williams College. 
I think no governor of the state had ever been at 
their commencement before. Berkshire was 
brought nearer to the eastern part of the state 
than it had been, by the progress made in the 
Western Railroad. Up till that time Berkshire 
had had much more connection with the city of 
New York than it had with the city of Boston. 


Before the Berkshire People. 


Mr. Everett had prepared, to deliver at 
Williamstown, an address on “Superior and 
Popular Education.”” But when he arrived at 
| Williamstown, the day before he was to speak, 
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he saw that the audience which he was to have, 
outside the college itself, was in no sort what 
would be called a literary audience. It was not 
such an assembly as he would have addressed at 
a Phi Beta Kappa anniversary, the day after 
commencement at Cambridge. 

He saw, on the other hand, that the gentlemen 
and ladies of the neighborhood were coming in, 
the. thew and sinew of Berkshire, who would 


| care but little about German literature, and had 
come for the sake of seeing and hearing the 


governor. 

Accordingly, when all parties went to the 
church, Mr. Everett in the greater part of his 
address dwelt on the place which the old French 
War had in the progress of civilization, and 
especially in the destinies of Europe and America. 
This interesting subject he handled with his own 
masterly skill, making it to bear upon the local 
relations of Fort Massachusetts, which was the 
beginning of Williamstown, to the struggle 
between France and England, and paying especial 
attention to the part which Colonel Ephraim 


| Williams had as that struggle went on. 


The audience was perfectly delighted—as it is 


|fair to say every audience was which Mr. 


Everett ever addressed. As they slowly broke 
up and went out, Colonel Clifford, of his staff, 
met a fine old gentleman from the neighborhood, 
and asked him how he liked the governor. His 
friend was enthusiastic in his expressions of 
admiration ; but he said, “I’m thinking what a 
fool lam! Last evening, at the president’s, the 
governor talked with me for half an hour, and 
made me tell him stories about Fort Massachusetts 
and old Colonel Williams, and now see, he knew 
ten times as much about them as ever I could tell 


| him!” 


A Local Historian Helps. 


The truth was that the governor had been 
“pumping” the local historian through the 
evening, needing nothing more for a general 
study of the subject than these details which he 
gave him, and which all appeared in the oration 
as it was delivered. 

Unfortunately there was no stenographer 


| present, and we have lost from his published 


orations this address, in the form in which those 
people heard it. The address as printed in the 
second volume of his orations appears to be the 
address as he prepared it. He undoubtedly 
enlarged on the spot in the historical passages 
which referred to the locality. 

I heard him first on the sixth of September, 
1834, in his eulogy on Lafayette. I suppose it 
was one of the school infelicities which I have 
described which prevented me from being at the 
beginning of this oration in Faneuil Hall. I 
crowded in at the end of the hall, when the 
address was nearly finished; but I was there in 
time to see him turn and address Copley’s 
portrait of Hancock, which hung behind the 
platform, and the bust of Lafayette which stood 
there among the decorations for the occasion : 

“Break the long silence of that votive canvas! 
Speak, marble lips, and teach us the love of 
liberty protected by law!” 

When you take this from its place it seems too 
bold, and you characterize it as a freak of the 
rhetoric of old times. But he knew how to lead 
his hearers with him, from step to step and from 
plane to plane; and by the time he addressed 
painting and bust, his whole audience was 
absolutely with him, and his words as he closed 
were lost, as they were so often, in the shout of 
the thousands of people standing before him and 
in the galleries above him. 


Preparing an Oration. 


He told me once that in delivering any address 
a second or third time—and he delivered the 
Washington more than a hundred times—he was 
always careful to leave the historical passages to 
pure extemporaneous statement. If you knew 
the facts about the Battle of Blenheim or 
Braddock’s Defeat, you could tell them just as 
well from a platform as you could at a dinner- 
table. 

And for the first necessity of an orator—the 
avoiding the appearance of oratory—it is, of 
course, better that the statement shall be the 
absolutely natural statement of the moment. 

But he said in his own practice the deduction 
from the facts, and any rhetorical or oratorical 
passage which depended from them, should be 
determined absolutely and in words beforehand. 
That is to say, he was not going to rely on the 
inspiration of the moment for these statements. 
He could rely on the inspiration of the moment 
for the language which should convey the 
narrative of fact. 

The saddest reminiscence which I have of any 
conversation with him bears on this point. He 
| said to me not long before his death, ““Come 
| round some day, and I will tell you how I get up 
|a speech; for I think my method is different 
from other people’s.” I laughed, and said I 
thought so, too, and I thought most people did. 
Alas and alas! I never went for that inter- 
view. 

He was persecuted with bores ; every charlatan 
and crank in America went to see him, and we 
who were his real friends had a feeling that it 
was almost a duty not to break in upon him 
when he was alone. Now it is all over, I am so 
sorry that I did not go some day, and keep out 
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the man who wanted to reach the North Pole by 
a balloon, or the woman who wanted him to 
advance some money on the fourth mortgage of 
her house-lots in Naguadavick. But I did not, 
and I am afraid that his secret died with him. 

So completely at ease was he in speaking, and 
so unnecessary was it to make any preparation 
beforehand, that he never spoke better than 
when he had made no written preparation at all. 
I never heard him make a better address—and I 
have heard him fifty times—than the one which 
he made in the dining-room of the house of Mr. 
McKay, who built the ship Edward Everett. 
This was on the day the ship was launched. 
Mr. Everett was in perfectly good spirits, and 
made one of the best addresses of his life to the 
company of perhaps fifty or sixty friends whom 
Mr. MeKay had asked to meet him. 


“Very Shy, and Far too Amiable.’’ 


He was very shy, as I have said, and this 
shyness went so far that he was very sensitive 
as to what was said about him in print. He 
hated to see reports of his addresses in the 


papers. 

He was far too amiable in private life, and 
gave no end of time to people who had no right 
to claim it. Had it not been for this, we should 
now have had the treatises on international law, 
which he was trying to write from the time he 
went into the service of our government in 
England until he died. 

Where he was perfectly at ease, where he knew 
that nobody would repeat what he said, he was 
the funniest and wittiest of men. His extra- 
ordinary memory brought up the most amusing 
stories of the past, his sense of humor was very 
quick and keen, and his language just as apt in 
conversation as it was in his most careful 
addresses. 

It is pity of pities that he never carried his 
memoirs forward into the life which was so 
active, and which brought him into such close 
relations with some of the most distinguished 
men of his time. In fact, the little manuscript of 
memoirs which he did leave behind him stops 
before he was thirty years of age. 

Mr. Everett was born April 11, 1794; he died 
January 15, 1865. 
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REFRESHING. 


Land wind, strong wind sweeping o’er the mountains, 
Fresh wind, free wind blowing from the sea 
Pour forth your vials like streams from airy fountains, 
Draughts of life to me. 


Miss Mulock. 
ee 





A Runaway Whale. 


OW, boys,” said Captain Daniel, “draw 
N your skiff up beside the Greyhound, 
and I'll tell you a story of how I was 

once run away with by a whale.” 

We boys did as we were bid, drawing the skiff 
well up clear of the tideway. We clambered on 
board the Greyhound and, seating ourselves on 
the transom, waited for Captain Daniel to begin. 
Taking a match from his waistcoat pocket and 
lighting a long clay pipe, he spoke: 

Along in the fifties I was cabin-boy on the 
whaling-ship Nimrod, Alarson Coffin, master. 
We were cruising on the coast of Brazil when, 
one day, the lookout, stationed at the masthead, 
reported a large school of sperm-whales off our 
lee-beam. Captain Coffin, who had taken his 
spy-glass and gone aloft at the first ery from the 
masthead, ordered the boats lowered. As the 
men tumbled over one another to be first to reach 
the monsters, my young heart danced within me, 
and our old black steward had to hold me back, 
I was so anxious to go. 

There was a gentle wind blowing, and the 
boats’ crews, having hoisted the sails, were fast 
leaving the ship. Captain Coffin now ordered 
the men to get a spare boat from its cranes 
over the quarter-deck and fit it with whaling 
implements. 

There were only a few of us left on board for 
ship-keepers. We quickly had the boat down 
from its cranes, and everything ready for launch- 
ing. 

There were several other whalers off our 
weather beam, and as soon as they noticed our 
boats in the water they squared their yards and 
ran down across our stern. Captain Coffin had 
observed their manceuvres, and calling to the 
ship’s cooper, he said, “Bangs, you will have to 
take charge of the ship during my absence, for 
every one of our boats is fastened to a whale, 
and the rest of the school has become gallied, and 
I don’t want those Nantucketers to get there 
a our boats secure two whales apiece, at 

Taking another look at the ships which had 
now crossed our wake, he added, “Blast those 
Nantucketers!_ They can smell a sperm-whale 
five miles to their leeward any time.” 

He had come down from the rigging, and 
ordered the head-sails thrown back. The order 
was obeyed, and stepping to the ship’s waist, he 
placed his powerful shoulders against the whale- 
boat, and said: ““Now, boys, all shove together !”” 

As the ship rolled to the leeward, out through 
the gangway shot our boat and landed safely in 
the water, and I after her; for you must know, 
children, I was so anxious to see the boat 
launched properly that as she struck the water I 
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ran to the open gangway, and not noticing the | third officer’s boat, and then told me to get into 
boat’s warp, which the steward had taken the | the stoven boat and remain by the whale, while 
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position, my hand came against a hard, round 
pieceof iron. A feeling of security, of advantage, 


precaution to fasten taut to the ship’s rail, was | 
struck by it and thrown overboard. 
They threw me a bight of rope from the ship, 


and I clambered back on deck. Captain Coffin | I feel proud of my work to-day! 
told me to go below and change my dripping | largest whale I ever saw.” 


clothes, and then I could go in the boat with him 


You may lay to it that | 





he carried the rescued crew to the ship. 

As he left me he sang out, “Don’t let those 
Nantucketers steal the whale from you, boy, for 
That is the 
Turning to the third 
officer, he added, “And I killed it in the good 
old-fashioned, hand-lance style, and didn’t touch 


and pull the after oar. 

I flew down those cabin stairs, for if there was | the new-fangled bomb-gun that the owners put 

anything in the world I longed for, it was to get | in all our boats.’’ 

a chance to see a sperm-whale killed. | As the boats separated, I turned and watched 
As Captain Coffin stepped to the bow of the| the dying whale. It was slowly swimming 

boat he ordered the black steward to his place at around in a large circle, and the blood was just 


the steering-oar. “Don’t be afraid to lay me/ oozing from its spout-holes as it came to the 


of longing for battle ran through me as my hand 
rested on the cold steel. It was one of the 
captain’s bomb-guns, which was so despised by 
him, but which might be the means of saving 
me from an awful death. I pulled it from its 
socket, and fondled it in my excitement and relief 
at finding some means of defence. 

I found I was able to lift the gun to my 
shoulder, and my pulse beat with renewed vigor 
as I raised the hammer and found the gun was 
loaded. So great was iny joy that I forgot for 
the moment the terrible uncertainty of my posi- 
tion, and almost wished the whale would come 











right on to them, steward,” said he. 
but wood and black skin will suit me to-day !” 
We soon caught up with the other boat. The 
first and second officers had each killed a whale, 
and were then engaged in buoying a tub, with 
the Nimrod’s name stamped upon it, to their 


“Nothing | surface to breathe. 


The sun was about a handspike high from 
the horizon. There was considerable water left 
in the boat, which, empty of men, now floated 
high; so I took a bucket and busied myself in 
bailing it out. After bailing awhile, I leaned 


carcasses. The rest of the school had gonedown, back against the thwarts and took another look 


and the third and fourth officers’ crews 
were resting on their oars, waiting for 
the attacked whales to break water 
again. 

The other ships now had their boats 
in the water, and as Captain Coffin saw 
them approach he called to his officers: 
“Don’t let the Nantucketers beat us! 
They are regular sharks after sperm-oil, 
but we have four whales the best of 
them now. Every man here must strike 
his fish to-day.” 

He had hardly finished his speech 
when, right beside our boat, an old bull 
whale showed his nose out of the water 
and sent a blast of hot air out of his 
spout-holes, which was blown back to 
us by the wind. 

As we felt the warm breath on our 
faces, each man checked his oar. And 
right here, children, I want to correct a 
mistaken idea. Whales don’t spout 
water. It istheir hot breath which, like 
the breath from a horse’s nostrils in 
winter, shows white against the sky and 
looks like water. 

The body of the whale which had 
broken water beside us bore many a 
sear, and his back was all covered with 
barnacles. 

“Now, boys, give way to your oars, 
and you, steward, lay me right on to 
him!” spoke Captain Coffin, and as 
each man gave a steady pull the steward, 
with a skilful turn of the steering oar, brought 
the head of the boat round, and the next instant 
her bow brought up against the body of the 
whale. Captain Coffin’s wish was fulfilled, for, 
in whalemen’s lore, we were “‘wood and black 
skin.” 

Instantly he plunged his harpoon into the 
monster's quivering blubber, and with a dexterity 
that was wonderful in a man of his size, he 
seized another and thrust it to the hilt beside 
the first. 

“Stern all! stern all!’’ he cried, and, as we 
backed away from the maddened whale, it turned 
and, with one sweep of its flukes, sent a cataract 
of water over us that almost filled the boat, and 
drenched us to the skin. It dived, then, and the 
whale line ran out of its tub so rapidly that the 
loggerhead in the stern, around which was a turn 
of the line, smoked like a chimney. 


“Pour some water on that line!” cried the | 
steward to the tub oarsman. And as the man | 


obeyed, the steward tightened the turn on the 
rope, and the boat shot ahead like a race-horse. 
Soon the whale slackened his speed and rode 


to the surface, and in a few moments broke water 


off our starboard bow. Then Captain Coffin 
ordered us to gather in the line and pull him up 
beside the whale, and at the same time he took a 
long lance from its socket, and having braced 
himself firmly against the bow thwart, stood 
ready. 








“OUR OLD BLACK STEWARD HAD TO HOLD ME.’ 


at the whale. The creature was not dead yet, 
and there did not seem to be any blood coming 
from its spout-holes. In fact, it seemed to be 
spouting all right, and was not circling around 
any more, but was swimming slowly ahead. 
What did it mean? Could Captain Coffin have 
fastened me to the wrong whale? I asked myself. 
I began to feel frightened, for all of a sudden the 
monster began to beat the water again with its 
flukes, and the boat was going at a faster rate of 
speed. 

The sun had now reached the water’s edge, 
and I could not see any boat coming. What 
should I do if the whale turned on me? I 
looked round for a knife to cut the whale-line, 
but could not find one. The crew had taken all 
the knives with them. The whale had disap- 
peared, and the line was fast running out of its 
tub. Faster and faster it ran, until, with a jerk, 
the end flew from the tub, and I thought I was 
free. 

But alas, no! for when the crew were being 
changed one of them had fastened the small tub, 
which is used for a drag, in the end of the line, 
and it was yanked under the bow thwart and 


back. I did not feel so long, for the next instant 
| the boat began to move. 

| Again I heard the whales’ spouting, and 
right abreast was a monster swimming straight 
toward the boat. With an inward prayer to 
God, I raised the gun te my shoulder, and the 
| next instant, as the monster thrust its head out 
of the water, I fired. 

The recoil threw me against the side 
of the boat, where I lay, partially 
stunned and unable to move. I was 
conscious enough, however, to remem- 
ber, and in silent, stupefied terror I 
awaited a second onslaught from the 
enraged animal. I seemed to feel the 
crunching of the boat’s timbers in those 
awful jaws, and I must have swooned 
in looking forward to my own terrible 
fate. 

When I regained my senses, all was 
quiet around me. Off the side of the 
boat, at some distance, a whale floated 
on the water. After waiting a few 
moments, I ventured to crawl forward 
on the thwarts, and found the whale-line 
was still attached to the bow. I went 
back to the stern and sat on the after 
thwart, thinking of the gun. I felt in 
the bottom of the boat for it, but could 
not find it. It must have fallen over- 
board when I fell down. 

As I was groping, I felt an object in 
the bottom of the boat that I knew at 
once was the boat’s lantern keg, which 
is kept in all whale-boats. In it are 
flint, tinder, a lantern, candles, and 
packed all around them are ship’s 
biscuits. Instantly the memory of our 
officers’ instructions in reference to their 
use came to me. 

Quickly taking the keg to the stern of 
the boat, I struck its end against the loggerhead. 
It soon yielded to my pounding, and the head 
fell out. How sweet the hard pilot-bread tasted ! 
It brought to my remembrance the water-keg, 
which is also kept in a whale-boat. 

I went to the midship thwart, and found the 
keg there, lashed firmly beneath it. I loosened 
it and drank heartily. Then I took the lantern 
and tinder from the keg, and striking the flint, I 
soon had one of the candles lighted. I sat down 
on the after thwart and held the light aloft till 
my arm ached. 

Everything about me was made more weird 
by the gleam of the lantern. The swish of the 
water as it rippled beneath the boat and the 
sereeching of sea-fowls that had now gathered 
around the floating carcass set me to thinking of 
the ship, and I wondered if they would see the 
light and come to my rescue. 1 did not know 
what time it was, but judged it must be near 
midnight. I tried to call, but my own voice 
frightened me—it sounded so strange; so once 
more I relapsed into silence. 

Suddenly something seemed to be the matter 
with the whale. I thought I heard a sound like 





jammed there. 

The boat now shot ahead with furious speed. 
It was growing darker, and I could scarcely | 
make out the ship. In vain I looked for the) 
boat. Would it never come? 

To add to my trouble, the rest of the whales | 


some one falling overboard. What could it be? 
At that moment a black body shot out of the 
water right beside the bout. It was fo'lowed by 
another and another. Soon I learned what it 
was, for I had seen them before. They were 
sharks, which, attracted by the dead whale, had 


What a moment of awe it was to me as I | had joined the old bull, and were hoarsely | come to feast on the carcass. 
looked at the monster angrily lashing the water | spouting and leaping out of the water all around | 


with its fins and flukes! The next instant we 
were beside the whale, and as it rolled on its side 
Captain Coffin transfixed him with a thrust of 
his lance that seemed to pierce his very vitals. 
The next moment the blood poured in gallons 
from his spout-holes. Having slackened the line 
from the boat, we rested on our oars at a safe 
distance and watched the monster circling around 
in its dying fury. 

During this time the rest of the boats hac 
each secured another whale. The crew in the 
third officer’s boat appeared to be making signals 
of distress, and Captain Coffin ordered us to cut 
loose from our whale and go quickly to their 
assistance. ¥ 

We saw as we drew near them that the gunwale 





me. In fact, there were whales everywhere, on 
both sides of the boat, and down beneath it. I) 
could dimly see their greenish-white reflections 
as they swam just beneath the surface. 
One old cow whale and her calf were close | 
beside me, and as they came up to spout I could | 
feel the water from the splash of the little one’s | 
flukes. As a boy on shipboard I had often | 
longed for a little whale to play with, but the 
desire had all left me now, for I crouched down 
in the boat and covered my face with my hands. 
Oh, if the captain would only come and take 
me out of that boat! I would never go to sea) 
again, I thought. | 
Suddenly the boat stopped with a jerk, and | 
uncovering my face, I saw a sight that made me 


It made me shiver to see them rush at the 
monster, and tear big mouthfuls of flesh from its 
side. 1 tied the lantern to the loggerhead and 
crawled under the stern sheets so as not to see 
them. 

Now I was well-nigh exhausted, and began 
to feel drowsy. Sleep soon overcame me, and 
resting my head against the boat’s side, I lost 
consciousness. 

When I awoke I heard voices and recognized 
Captain Coffin, who had me in his arms, while 
the boat’s crew were pulling us to the Nimrod. 
They had seen the lantern from the ship, and 
Captain Coffin had come himself in the boat to 
rescue me. 

My shot from the bomb-gun had killed the 
bull whale, and it had also taught Captain Coffin 


and the two upper streaks of their boat had been | scream with fright. Right in front of me was a two lessons: First, not to leave a whale merely 
stove by their last whale, and the officer was | large sperm-whale’s head, with its jaws wide | because it is spouting blood, for it is liable, as in 
about to throw all the whaling implements | open, and its long row of white, glistening teeth the present case, to clear its spoutings after its 
overboard, in order to lighten her, for the crew | shining from the phosphorescent* brightness of | ruptured blood-vessel is drained, and like a 


were desperately bailing out the water, which | the water. 
was pouring in through the broken seams. She | sank out of sight, while I, falling on my knees, | second, not to despise the bomb-gun. 


was fast sinking. 
Captain Coffin at once ordered the men to 


With a snap its mouth closed, and it 
asked God to save me. 
After that I felt better, and managed to craw] | 


wounded animal, to fight with renewed vigor; 
Always 
use your bomb-gun on a whale, children. 


get into our boat with their implements, and | under the stern-sheets for shelter, for I was| Wesolemnly told Captain Daniel that we would 
taking the smashed boat in tow, we returned to | chilled through. It was quite dark, although do so, and then we bade him good night and 
our own whale, which appeared to be fast | the stars shone brightly. The whale seemed to| went away from the Greyhound with sea- 


dying. 


The captain, after securing the end of the the water. | 
severed whale-line, attached it to the line in the | 





have got free, for the boat was idly rocking on | 


In changing my cramped form to an upright 








pictures in our minds that can never go out of 
them as long as we live. 
Capt. O. G. Fospick. 
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Current Topics. 


A recent writer declares that all the 
microbes of disease were once harmless vegetables, 
“living an idyllic life in the mud.” Even a 
microbe may say mournfully, “I have seen better 
days.” 


The Crown Prince Constantine is 
president of the Greek Archzological Society, 
which conducts excavations rich in results. 
Recent military operations in Greece show clearly 
that the prince is better at making holes in the 
ground than at making holes in the enemy’s lines. 

A memorial tablet recently placed in an 
English church commemorates a life that was 
“an exemplification of the charity that never 
fails, the humility that never boasts, the patience 
that never tires, the hope that never fades.” 
Could there well be a better summary of a well- 
spent life? 


Perhaps the funniest bit of satire ever 
directed toward the custom of giving complimen- 
tary dinners to persons departing for foreign 
service was shot at one of our ambassadors to a 
European capital, who is himself a humorist of 
world-wide repute. He must have enjoyed 
reading the information, gravely imparted, that 
he was “slowly eating his way to his new post of 
duty.” Ne 

Evidence that the world moves was 
to have been expected from the Universal Postal 
Congress in Washington. Perhaps the most 
striking bit of testimony was the decision of 
Korea to come into the postal union. It is only 
a few years since Korea was known throughout 
the efvilized world as the “‘hermit kingdom,’’ but 
there is nothing hermit-like in this desire of the 
Koreans. 


“Nothing new under the sun,”’ said 
‘the preacher.” Yet many people think that he 
did not foresee the bicycle. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Yang Yu, late Chinese minister to this country, 
declares that they used bicycles in the Flowery 
Kingdom twenty centuries ago. He adds that 
their manufacture was finally prohibited by the 
emperor because the Chinese women rode so 
constantly that they neglected their families and 
domestic duties. This bit of satire indicates that 
Mr. Yang Yu has attained a very intelligent 
appreciation of Occidental humor during his 
residence in this country. 

Inventions and new appliances follow 
each other in our time with bewildering rapidity. 
The insecurity of tenure by which steam holds 
its place as the most useful motive power for 
long distances has been made apparent by the 
success of recent experiments with electricity, 
carried by a third rail, which were undertaken 
by an Eastern railroad. The president of the 
road put the possibilities of the future in concrete 
form by saying, “Our locomotives may soon 
follow the old stage-coaches to the scrap-heap.” 

One of the worst effects which may 
fairly be referred to the influence of the “‘new” 
journalism is the tendency shown by some unwise 
clergymen to imitate its sensational methods in 
order to attract or startle their congregations. 
It is essential that the church should maintain its 
hold upon the people by keeping abreast of 
the times and adapting its methods to the 
changing conditions around it; but the influence 
of the pulpit should never be anything else than 
elevating. Sensationalism should never find a 
place there. 


Business shrewdness and financial ability 
are unfortunately not confined to the better 
classes of merchants. At a recent meeting of 
the Liquor League of Ohio, one of the officers 


‘remarked that after a man was grown and 


temperance habits formed he seldom changed ; 
and he therefore drew the conclusion that for the 
success of the liquor business missionary work 
must be done among boys. “Nickels expended 
in treats to the young now will return in dollars 
after the appetite has been formed.” Even the 
habitual drinker must stand appalled before the 
frankness of statement of such diabolical facts. 


The reckless way in which proper names 
and personal affairs are mentioned and discussed 
in public places. brings shame to every self- 
respecting listener, and in at least one instance 
resulted in a merited rebuke. In a Chicago 
street-car not long ago a woman who had heard 
with manifest annoyance the conversation of 
some persons opposite, leaned over and arresting 
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the attention of one of the speakers said, in a 
cool and distinct voice, “I beg your pardon, but 
you have been discussing the private affairs of 
my son and his family for the benefit of this car. 
I wish to tell you that, aside from its being such 
an ill-bred thing to do, there is not a word of 
truth in anything that you have said of them, 
and you would oblige me much if you would let 
the affairs of my family alone in the future.” 
One hopes that the chagrin of the situation 
worked reformation in the habits of at least two 
occupants of that car. 


An Austrian officer who has long been 
drill-master of the Persian army is not one of the 
decriers of missionaries and their work. A letter 
from Persia quotes him as saying: “Tell the 
church in America that I have seen the mission- 
aries and have studied their work. . . It is nota 
human work; it is an angel work. They are 
all angel.’”’ The officer’s confidence in these 
messengers of light is greater than his knowledge 
of English, says the friendly critic, but what 
better description than to call the spreading of 
glad tidings “angel work ?” 


TWO CLASSES. 


The world in all doth but two nations bear,— 
The good, the bad; and these mixed everywhere. 


Andrew Marvell. 
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Russian Policy. 


Ambition and resentment are the controlling 
forces of Russian diplomacy. Midway in this 
century Russia attacked Turkey in a war for 
the recovery of the holy places in Palestine, 
as well as for the occupation of Constanti- 
nople. She counted upon Austrian support, 
since Russian troops had succored the emperor 
by invading Hungary and crushing a revolution. 
When France and England fought against 
Russia in the Crimea, Austria held aloof, and 
the cause of the Turk triumphed with the help 
of his allies. 

When the war was over, Russian statesmen 
had only one idea. That was, to punish Austria 
for her ingratitude. They encouraged Napoleon 
III. to fight Italy’s battle. They allowed 
Prussia in 1866 to invade Austria, to take away 
from her the leadership of Germany, and rejoiced 
when Austria lost two provinces. 

When Austria was well punished, Russia 
again declared war against Turkey in 1877. 
Germany and Austria remained neutral, but at 
the close of the war England, under Lord 
Beaconsfield, was in the way of Russia’s com- 
plete triumph. The treaty which had been 
dictated at the gates of Constantinople was 
revised by the Congress of Berlin. Russia lost 
through English diplomacy much that she had 
gained by war. 

For years Russia has been stealthily working 
against England at Constantinople and in 
Europe. Shehas completely supplanted England 
in the sultan’s councils. She has made an 
alliance with France, and during the last year 
has been drawing Austria and Germany to her 
support. England has been helpless in the 
Armenian and Cretan questions because Russia 
had all the great powers of the continent behind 
her. This has been the Russian method of 
punishing England for her meddlesome activity 
in the Balkans in 1878. 

All this time Russia has been dreaming of 
universal empire in the East. It is her ambition 
to control Constantinople, to occupy Jerusalem, 
and to exercise dominion wherever the sultan 
now has power. She bides her time; she pun- 
ishes those who oppose her will; but she never 
forgets her dream of empire. 

Small and feeble nations stand in her way 
unless dependent upon her. For that reason 
she preferred a divided Bulgaria to a united 
Bulgaria, which might aspire to hold Constanti- 
nople. So, also, she has not befriended Greece 
and Crete, but has allowed the Turks to triumph 
in Thessaly. She does not want rivals on the 
ground when the Turkish Empire finally is over- 
thrown. 

Russia is willing to wait until the fruit is so 
ripe that it will fall into her hands without the 
shaking of the tree. She is already the power 
behind the throne in Constantinople. She wants 
dominion in an undivided empire. That is the 
dream of “holy Russia,” and Europe is now 
helping to make it a reality some day. 


a 
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Office-Seeking. 


The “civil service’ question is usually discussed 
from the point of view of good government. 
What is the best mode of appointment? Ought 
politics to be considered in selecting civil ser- 
vants? Should the minor officers and clerks 
have fixed terms or be retained during good 
behavior? Such are someof the branches of the 
general question. 

There is another side to the question—that 
which concerns the individual. In the broadest 





terms it is this: Is a position under government a. 


desirable career for a young man ? 

On the one hand it is surely true that no man 
occupies a nobler station, or one in which he can 
better serve his fellow-men, than he who helps 
make the laws, and he who directs the execution 





of those laws. In other words, the highest walks 
of political life are worthy of the ambition of the 
ablest and best citizens. Moreover, no one reaches 
the heights save those who have started lower 
down and have toiled up the ascent. 

If a lowly position in the government service 
gave opportunity to rise to a higher, or if occupy- 
ing it stirred the ambition of him who had secured 
it, there could be no doubt that it would be well 
for young men to seek office. Unfortunately it 
is not so. 

There is a fascination not difficult to explain in 
drawing a salary from government. Those who 
have once experienced it are apt to acquirea taste 
for office-holding almost as hard to overcome as 
is the physical appetite for an intoxicant. Almost 
every one of us can call to mind at least one 
person who, having been a clerk or a petty officer 
under government, and having lost the place, is 
good for nothing else. 

He is willing, perhaps, to’ do the dirtiest 
political work, and to become a “‘toady” to any 
one who can help him back into a position where 
he may draw pay from the treasury. He cannot 
content himself in any private position nor even 
in business. 

That there is a sacrifice of independence, and 
that ambition is too apt to become limited to a 
passion for retaining what one has, are additional 
reasons for thinking that, even under a civil 
service system administered according to “re- 
form” ideas, a career therein is not one that 
should attract an active, energetic young man. 
The case is far worse when civil servants are at 
the mercy of the “‘spoils’’ system. 
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OVERDONE ZEAL. 


We meg entenn. 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. 

Shakespeare. 


+ 
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Schoolhouse Flags. 


During Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s recent 
journey across South America he observed that 
even in the far southern republic of Argentina 
the practice of raising the national flag over 
schoolhouses has been adopted, as well as in the 
United States. 

Considering the fact that Argentina is so widely 
separated from this country, and that her people 
speak a different language, the traveller at first 
supposed that the raising of the flags was but a 
coincidence. 

A few weeks later, however, while he was 
visiting the high school at Rosario, he was again 
impressed by the striking similarity of the custom 
prevailing there, and in our own land, of singing 
the national anthem at the opening or closing 
of the school exercises. In honor of their guest, 
the pupils who were studying the English 
language, after singing their own national hymn, 
followed it with ““The Star-Spangled Banner” 
in English. 

“Why, this is indeed like home!” exclaimed 
the gratified American. ‘When did you adopt 
this excellent custom of the hymn and of the 
flags?” 

“Less than two years ago,” was the reply. 
“We took it from the Youth’s Companion, and 
have translated for our use here the printed 
manual issued by that journal to the public 
schools of the United States.’ 

It is gratifying to know that the programme 
for the flag and the national hymn issued by the 
Companion has served for a model not only in 
Canada and Germany, but even in lands beneath 
the Southern Cross. 
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War Indemnities. 


Among the conditions upon which the Turkish 
government offered, a few weeks ago, after a 
victorious campaign, to make peace with Greece, 
was a requirement that the defeated country 
should pay an indemnity of ten million pounds. 

The practice of exacting money from a con- 
quered foe is, in its present form, somewhat 
modern. In ancient times the victor despoiled 
the enemy he had overcome, sacked cities and 
carried away whatever of value he could carry 
away. Now he respects private property; but 
he makes the conquered nation pay the whole 
cost of the war. In either case the practice is 
analogous to that of civil courts, which assess 
costs upon the defeated party. 

The four greatest wars of the last thirty-five 
years have all been followed by exactions of this 
kind. After Prussia defeated Austria in the 
“seven weeks’ war” of 1866, she demanded of her 
adversary twenty million thalers, or about fifteen 
million dollars of our money: a modest sum, as 
indemnities go. She made similar exactions also 
from the states which allied themselves with 
Austria. This was in addition to territorial 
concessions. 

Five years later France was defeated by Prus- 
sia, and besides being compelled to give up the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, was forced to 
pay to her victorious enemy the enormous sum of 
five milliards of franes, or one thousand million 
dollars of our money. Payment was to be 
extended over four years, and German garrisons 
were to be retained in France until the whole was 
paid; but the splendid patriotism of the French 
people enabled the government to anticipate the 
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payments, and the last German soldier left France 
in July, 1873. 

Again Russia, after defeating Turkey in 1878, 
claimed, in addition to territorial concessions, a 
money indemnity of three hundred million rubles, 
or about one hundred and fifty million dollars. 
A considerable part of this amount Turkey still 
owes to Russia. 

In like manner, Japan, following the example 
of European nations, exacted from China in 1895 
a war indemnity of more than one hundred 
million dollars, and millions more for surrender- 
ing her claim on the Liao-tung peninsula. This 
was in addition to the cession of the island of 
Formosa. 

Such exactions from a defeated nation, whose 
resources are already nearly exhausted by the 
strain of war, seem severe; but if it is desirable 
that litigation be made not too easy and inexpen- 
sive to those who have a disposition to indulge in 
it, it is vastly more important that nations be 
deterred from entering upon war on slight provo- 
cation. 
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Unconscious Humor. 


Debate in the British House of Commons is 
ordinarily conducted in a low, conversational 
tone. Not long ago a burly military member, 
who was not accustomed to public speaking, 
delivered an excited harangue on the exile of the 
Guards to Gibraltar, and nearly emptied the 
House by the violence of his shouting. 

It was like the breath of a roaring blast furnace, 
and every word seemed to crackle with explosive 
energy. Members in the benches were at first 
amused by his unnecessary fervor, and finally 
wearied by his noisy, ear-splitting declamation. 
Drawing himself up to his full height and speaking 
in tones which were fairly deafening, he shouted: 

“If I may be allowed to whisper in the ear of 
the government —” 

He was not allowed to go on. The members 
burst into a loud guffaw of laughter, which 
drowned his voice and seriously disconcerted 
him. When it was perceived from his look of 
astonishment that he was unconscious of the real 
cause of amusement, they laughed again, even 
more heartily than they had laughed before. 

Unconscious humor is not always appreciated. 
When Herr Rickhert, not long ago, turned con- 
temptuously toward the German ministers and 
cried out, “We hear nothing upon the ministerial 
benches, nothing but profound silence!” no 
member moved a muscle, and nobody laughed ; 
yet whispering in thunder tones was scarcely 
more ludicrous than hearing profound silence. 

O’Connell’s most famous Irish bull was delivered 
at a public meeting in London, and passed 
unnoticed until the speech was in print. He 
asserted that the birth-rate in Dublin had dimin- 
ished at the rate of five thousand a year for four 
years, and added, solemnly: 

“I charge the British government with the 
murder of those twenty thousand infants who 
never were born!” 

Nothing could have been more absurd, yet there 
was not a sign of appreciation from the audience 
that the great orator had been unconsciously 
funny. 
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The Woman Who Waited. 


When Doctor Nansen went north in the Fram 
to leave himself at the mercy of the drifting ice- 
floes, a silent heroine remained behind to await 
his return. It was bis devoted wife, the daughter 
of a university professor, and a woman of refine- 
ment and delicate sensibility. Three years she 
was without word from the Arctic seas, and then 
her husband returned in triumph, the hero of the 
most intrepid voyage and march in the annals o 
adventure. ° 

The little child of four months, whom the 
explorer had left in his wife’s arms, was her chief 
companion during this long, anxious interval. 
When he returned “Liv” was a frolicsome toddler, 
whose fearlessness and inventive mischief re- 
flected his own love of adventure. The mother’s 
face had deepened in intensity of expression, and 
her voice, when she sang, seemed to have in it 
undertones of the mysterious, sea-like Wagner’s 
music in “The Flying Dutchman,” written after 
his disastrous voyage in the Baltic. 

After remaining five months at home, the 
Nansens went to London, where they were 
received with the greatest honor by princes, men 
of science and leaders of the world of fashion and 
letters. 

Few foreigners have ever had so conspicuous 
a social triumph as the gallant Norwegian. 
Banquets, receptions, luncheons and parties were 
planned for him. Enormous crowds filled the 
halls where he delivered his lectures. He was 
the one man whom everybody wished to see and 
hear. 

At one of these earliest receptions in London, 
when the Arctic hero’s name was on every tongue, 
a guest turned to Mrs. Nansen and remarked 
quietly: 

“If 1 were to propose a toast, it would not be 
alone to the man of action, who had the inspira- 
tion of a great undertaking and the excitement of 
a tremendous battle with nature. It would be 
also to the woman who waited patiently at home 
with little ‘Liv.’ Hers was surely the harder 
part, for she lacked the excitement of adventure, 
and had only the agonizing suspense of waiting 
for a voice out of the darkness of the Polar 
night.” 

Mrs. Nansen could not speak, for her eyes were 
trembling with tears which it was not easy for 
her to restrain; but she nodded her head and 
smiled sweetly. 

It had been her sacrifice willingly made from 
devotion to her husband, but the memory of those 
years of wearing anxiety still haunted her, proud 
and happy though she was in bis triumphs. 

His story the world would read in detail. Her 
story of apprehension, of loneliness and heart 
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sickness would never be told, for it contained 
neither range of incident nor startling experiences 
like his, but only a simple record of wifely devo- 
tion and anxiety. 
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LITTLE BENJAMIN THEIR RULER. 


The many stories that are told of Benjamin 
Jowett, the late master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
show a strongly marked individuality, one caleu- 
lated to make many friends. He was declared, 
indeed, to be the only man living who could 
maintain close friendship with fifty people at 
once; but in his early days, at least, his manner 
to pupils repelled rather than attracted, while to 
shy men he was positively alarming. 

“TI remember one occasion,” an undergraduate 
of that day relates, “on which he invited me to | 
take a walk with him. The number of words | 
exchanged between us was incredibly small, and 
I believe that it was a relief to both when we | 
regained the college gate.” 

His long silences were felt as an awkward bar | 
to conversation, and to interrupt this silence by | 
starting a fresh topie was often to provoke a snub. 
As he never made an unmeaning remark himself, 
he was impatient of empty speech from others. 

Once a friend was accompanying him on a long 
walk. Arriving at Tewksbury, the quaint Old 
World town seemed asleep in the summer sun- 
shine, and his companion rashly ventured to say: 

“I believe that there are more dogs than people 
in the streets this morning.” 

Jowett instantly awoke from his revery, and 
replied, “If you have nothing more sensible to 
observe, you had better be silent altogether!” 

Another thing which hampered his intimate 
association with younger men was his fastidious 
taste in the use of language, particularly evidenced 
in his abhorrence of slang, which undergraduates 
thought a piece of donnishness. With one of his 
child friends, in the country, he took a singular 
-way of enforcing this lesson. He insisted on 
giving her a shilling every time she used the word 
“awfully,” and so shamed her out of the habit. 

In after years, however, most of those who had 
been his pupils were glad to acknowledge the 
influence — stimulating rather than formative — 
that lay behind the abrupt and peremptory, yet 
always serene and kindly, ways of the master, 
known in undergraduate circles as “little Benja- 
min, our ruler.” 

“A paternal from Jowett,” as one of his severe 
admonitory interviews was termed, rarely indeed 
failed of its effect, and the fatherly vigilance with 
which he watched over able but unsteady young 
men, his untiring efforts to keep them straight, 
and when they failed to set them on their feet 
again, caused one grateful pupil to declare, “No 
minister of Christ ever more fully realized the 
precepts: ‘Strengthen thy brethren.’ ‘Support the 
weak.’ ” | 
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TRIALS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


A little girl in Chicago has recently published a | 
volume of verse, to be sold for charity. She was 
only six years old when she undertook this literary 
labor, or, as she says, “I talked it, and mamma 
wrote it down for me just as I talked it.’ 

In one story she tells how typhoid fever broke 
out among the fairies. When the fairy doctor 
came, he talked to the fairy godmother about 
microbes and germs, and “told her to boil the | 
water.” 

Then she, who was of an inquiring mind, asked 
if a hair was a sidewalk for a microbe. 

“Oh no,” said the doctor. “They are much 
smaller.” 

“But if the germ had the fever,” persisted the 
godmother, “why didn’t the fever, which killed 
little boys and girls, kill the germ? And if the 
germ didn’t have the fever, how could it give the 
fever? How could a thing give a thing it didn’t 
have?” 

This was too much for the fairy doctor, who 
could only answer, “Nobody knows but God!” 

Later the child breaks out into verse: 

The flower that Bande down to the earth 
Will soon go back t 

But never again will ft return 
The same as it was plod. 

In an apparently much-needed foot-note the 
author explains that “this poem, which came into 
my head quick and sudden, doesn’t make sense, 
because the word ‘plod,’ which rhymes so nicely 
with God, doesn’t mean what I want it to.” 

In this embarrassment she seems strikingly 
like real poets. 
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LINCOLN’S INFORMALITY. 


President Lincoln’s occasional unconvention- 
ality of manner sometimes astonished, and perhaps 
shocked a little, those who were accustomed to | 
formal methods of procedure in all official things. 
It is on record that Charles Sumner, who had | 
very little sense of humor, was really grieved 
when, during the darkest days of the war, Lincoln 
suddenly asked him to try his favorite game of 
“putting up backs.” The recent volume of 
memoirs of Francis W. Bird of Massachusetts 
borrows a narration of the Hon. Peleg W. Chand- | 
ler’s relating Mr. Bird’s experience in presenting | 
to Mr. Lincoln some resolutions of the Massachu- | 
setts legislature on the subject of emancipation. | 

Arrived in Washington, says the story, the 
messenger, by appointment, met the President at 
eleven o’clock the next morning to present this 
resolve of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The chief magistrate sat in an armchair while the 
emissary presented the document with a little 
Speech. The President took the document, slowly 
unrolled it, and remarked: 

“Well, it isn’t Jong enough to seare a fellow!” 

. The Massachusetts official said, as he left the 
oom: 

“That is certainly a most extraordinar y person 
to be President of the United States!” 

Whatever unfavorable impression Mr. 





Bird 





gained of Mr. Lincoln on this occasion was modi- 
fied afterward, and he was an ardent supporter | 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 


and admirer of him. His biographer remarks | 


that the appreciation of Lincoln as a far-seeing | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


BICYCLE 


statesman was a matter of slow growth. 
all the public men of the early days of the war 
agreed in a lower estimate of him than they soon 
came to hold. It has been said that probably not | 


-one fairly estimated him at the beginning of the | 
| war. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


The “‘Companion’s” National Exhibition 
and Photographic Contest for 1897. 


The Companion’s photographic competition for 
this year will partake more of the character of a 
National Exhibition of Amateur Photography for 
1897 than of a mere contest for prizes—though 
substantial awards for the best pictures are 
offered, as will be seen below. 

For ten months the six thousand seven hundred 
| photographs sent in the Companion’s contest for 
1896 have been on exhibition, and thousands of 
people have seen and enjoyed them. 

To the exhibition of 1897 every amateur photog- 
rapher in the country is invited to contribute, with 
the assurance that his contribution will be placed 
on exhibition, bearing his name and address that 
he may be sure of personally receiving all the 
credit. 

There will be no exhibition of the year that will 
be of such a distinctly national character. 

As no photograph will be considered that has 
not been taken during the present year, the display 
will be of special and peculiar interest as showing | 
the actual status of amateur photography at the | 
present time. | 





What this will do for the development and 
higher interests of the art of photography can be | 
readily seen. 

Every contributor who sends three or more 
pictures will receive an exhibitor’s certificate, 
suitable for framing. 


THE AWARDS. 


To give added interest to the exhibition the 
following awards are offered for the best photo- 
graphs submitted: 

First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, 
Honorable Mention, 
Special Mention, 


One Hundred Dollars. 
Fifty Dollars. 
Twenty-five Dollars. 
25 Certificates. 

50 Certificates. 


CONDITIONS. 


Name and address of contributor must accompany 
each package of photographs. 

Every photograph must have been taken since 
December 31, 1896. 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any size or shape. 

Each picture must be mounted. 

Subjects should be chosen from real life. The 
sights that are most common to you are usually 
most interesting to others; pictures showing 
motion are especially desired. 

No picture will be paid for or returned ; it becomes 
the property of the Companion, to be filed in 
its art library. 

The competition closes at noon, October 1, 1897. 

The exhibition will open and awards will be made 
November 1, 1897. 

Address all photographs to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston, MAss. 





THE ARTLESS IRISH. 


The simple artlessness of the Irish bull appears 
in these anecdotes, which Cardinal Manning used 
to tell: An Irish waiter, on being asked at what 
o’clock the first train left in the morning, an- 
swered, “You see, sir, the seven o’clock train now 
goes at eight o’clock, so there isn’t no first train 
at all, at all.” 


“I got up at seven,” said another Irishman, 
“and thought it was eight, but on looking at my 
watch, I found it was nine.” 

An irish valet, seeing his master fill the waste- 
Pitty ner basket with torn- -up letters, exclaimed rue- 
ully, “Oh, why did you go for to tear them u ? 
They might have come in so useful for me, who 
== always so bothered when I have to write a 
ette 

That valet must have been nearly related to the 
Irishman who, having only one match to light his 
candle in the morning, struck it over night to make 
sure it was a good one 

Though he told these stories, the cardinal loved 
the Irish, and was always finding excuses even 
for their defects. One day a lady, annoyed by a 
falsehood of an Irish servant, sad, in the eardi- 
nal’s presence, “All the Irish tell lies. 

“We will not call it a fifty-one” (his favorite 
| euphemism for a lie), answered Manning. “They 
are an imaginative people, and this often leads to 
a want of correspondence between their words 
| and their meaning.” 


EASILY PLEASED. 


Dependence on superfluities is one kind of help- 
lessness. In one of his neighborly chats with a 
lady who lived near him at Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton Irving gently reproved her complaint about 
the demands her children made upon her. 

“T have to teach them so many things!” she 
said. 

“Too many, perhaps,” replied Irving. “Begin 
with one thing. Teach them to be easily stcnned. - 


A SAD PUN. 


Concerning a well-known man of letters and 
archeologist, who is remarkably careless about 
his attire, the remark was recently made: 

“You know he is an ardent admirer of Greece.” 


“So I understand,” said a cynic; “but don’t you 
think he has rather too much of it on the front of 
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KODAKS 


Booklet free at agencies or by 
mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold, 
Send for “ Prize Contest’ 
Circular. 


Worcester 
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1897 COLUMBIAS $100. 
1896 COLUMBIAS $75. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES, second only to 
COLUMBIAS, $60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from Columbia dealers; 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


ard of bicy- 
cle quality. 


Middletown Cycles 
$60, $50, $40 


are better and handsomer than most bicy- 
cles offered at $100. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO., 17 Murray St., N.Y. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn. ; Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogues. 
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DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The practical capesiones of mothers the 
world over proves that Mellin’s Food is a 
perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


I send you a photo of our little daughter, Gladys Jean 
Morgan, who is a genuine Mellin’s Food child. During the first 
three months of her life, we could find no milk or foods that 
would agree with her, and we were almost in despair, when 
one of our friends suggested Mellin’s Food, and the result of its 
use has been almost magical. We cannot speak too highly in 
praise of the Food and shall be glad to recommend it to all. 


E. C. MORGAN, Los Banos, Cal. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of 
Mellin’s Food free of all expense. 
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Turning and Grinding. 
We have our little fallings-out and arguments and 
such, 
And then we make it up again; they don’t amount to 


much. 
But on one subject, anyhow, we’re all of the same 


mind ; 
We ait ot us don’t want to turn, and all do want to 
grind. 


I’ve heard about a grindstone of a labor-saying kind— 

It only takes one person to turn it and to grind. 

You work a treadle with your foot, the same as mother 
sews, 

And a fellow don’t mind turning when he’s grinding, I 
suppose. 

But ours is not that kind of one; it aint that we’re 
asleep, 

But money’s scarce and hard to get, and elbow-grease 


is cheap 
Where there’s half a dozen elbows that are half the 
time in sight, 
Though mother puts on patches, I reckon, every night. 


“Boys,” father said, the other day, “one thing you’ve 
got to learn, 

We can’t all do the grinding, for somebody must turn. 

of comme I’d like you all to be as smart as folks are 
made, 

But it isn’t very likely that you will be, I’m afraid! 

“And there’s very few so stupid that they really 
ecouldn’t earn 

Themselves an honest living, if they’d just agree to 


urn. 

By all means try for grinding, but own it if you find 

That you ean do the turning, but aint smart enough to 
grind.” 


When father talks, he saysit. He likes to think things 
out. 
1 oon Bien smiling, sometimes, at the things he thinks 
abou 
When he comes in from the plow-field, he don’t tell 
aches. 


you how he 

He tells you something queer he’s seen, of birds, or 
beasts, or snakes. 

It’s only in the winters we have time to go to school, 

But we dig at it, I tell 798. and I hope I’m not a fool. 

Ant the k. ing we talk the most about, the thing we 

ope to do 

In ° 4 that’s free to every one, is what I’m coming 

O. 


We'll keep our eyes wide open ; if we’re only fit to turn, 
We'll look for the best way there is, and that’s the one 


we'll learn. 

But think how mother and father ’d feel, if they 
should one day find 

That every single son they had was smart enough to 
grind! MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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Were They Merely Coinci- 
dences P 


When two events fall in together, they are said 
to coincide. The word implies an external 
meeting at a certain point, but indicates nothing 
as to the cause or purpose of the coming together. 
Not unfrequently the coincidence is so marvellous 
as to take our reason by surprise, and suggest 


that 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Two of these coincidences, which almost 
compel the thought, “They that are above 
have ends in everything,” are related by an 
eminent Boston clergyman, the late Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, as occurring to himself. We abridge 
the narrative as published in his “‘Biography.” 

On opening his mail one morning, Doctor 
Gordon found an earnest appeal from a poor 
student, detailing the straits into which he had 
been brought by debts for board and books. He 
was reluctant to ask aid, but he did ask Doctor 
Gordon to pray for his deliverance from burdens 
that discouraged him. It was only a little sum 
that he needed,—fifty dollars,—but it was a great 
sum for a poor student. 

Having read the letter with hearty sympathy, 
Doctor Gordon continued opening his mail. The 
next letter whose seal he broke was from a 
wealthy gentleman, expressing thankfulness for 
a service the clergyman had rendered him a few 
days before, and inclosing a check for fifty 
dollars as a token of gratitude. 

“Instantly,” writes Doctor Gordon, “I per- 
ceived that the second letter contained the answer 
to the first ; and endorsing the check, I sent it to 
the young man, with my congratulations for his 
speedy deliverance.” 

The noon mail of the same day brought a 
letter from a young colored man, whose piety 
and scholarship had prompted Doctor Gordon to 
help him pursue his studies. He told a pathetic 
story of his struggles, of how sparingly he had 
lived,—an inclosed list of his expenditures 
demonstrated that,—and that he had not a cent 
to pay his debts. 

Doctor Gordon went to the: telegraph-office, 
and wrote a despatch to the poor student to say 


that he would be responsible for one-half the | that 


amount needed, provided he could raise the other 
half from Mr. W. Butas he could not remember 
the student’s street number, nor the amount of 
money needed, he went back to his house to find 
the letter. 

On his way he called at a certain place to pay 


a bill—thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. He “an h 


handed his check for the sum to the bookkeeper, 
who, on turning to the account, said: 

“This bill is paid, sir; you do not owe us 
anything.” 

“Who paid it?” asked Doctor Gordon. 

“T cannot say; only I know-that it was settled 
several weeks ago,’”’ and the bookkeeper handed 
back the check. 

Doctor Gordon, surprised to find himself so 
much better off than he expected, returned home, 
opened the student’s letter, and found that his 
list of debts came to just thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents. He sent a check for the amount to 
the poor student. 

The points at which these several events 
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coincided should be noted. Doctor Gordon knew 
nothing of the necessities of the two poor students ; 
the money by which he relieved them was not 
his money; in each instance the exact funds 
were provided. Does this external falling 
together of the events suggest an internal pro- 
pelling cause? Doctor Gordon believed that 
it did. 
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Why They Didn’t Laugh. 


“Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action,” says Hamlet, instructing the players, 
and his advice should be heeded by all public 
speakers. Once upon a time a stump orator, who 
is now a United States Senator, told a story and 
it fell flat, because his action suited not his word. 
The Hon. W. E. Morris of Chicago describes the 
warning incident in the Times-Herald: 


Another of the stories that has made an occa- 
sional hit, said Mr. Mason, was one about my 
friend Scharlau, who was running for office in one 
of the north side districts. We arranged a meeting 
for him in the fourteenth ward. 

There was a _ decorated dry-goods box for 
Scharlau to stand upon in front of the wigwam. 
The building itself was festooned from floor to 
rafters with bunting and flags. Love of his adopted 
country and enthusiasm for the stars and stripes 
bubbled in Scharlau’s soul, and found effervescent 
expression in his speech. 

efore he began his address a large American 
flag was swinging over his head. It was held by 
ropes passed through pulleys. The crowd was so 
enormous that there was insufficient room in the 
house, = the speech-making took place in the 
open air. 

Trhe flag was swung from a building across the 
street to the apex of the roof of the sees. 
The rigging fouled, and just before Scharlau 
climbe — the box the flag was hauled over to 
the building across the street for rearrange- 


ment. 
Scharlau did not remark the absence of Old 


Glory. Looking his audience — in the 
eyes, as a successful orator should do, an pointes 
up to where the flag had been flying, he said in his 


most impressive manner: 

“Fellow-citizens, I lofe dot flag; I gannod helb 
id. In der land von vence I vas geborn der brin- 
cibalities of dot flag”—again nting to it, but 
not looking up—“are hot resbected ; I not helb 
lofing id yust der same.” Then, looking apwaee 
and still pointing, he said, “See dot emplem of 
liber—vere der tuyfel ish dot flag gone?” 

The value of this incident depends on the i- 
tion of the eyes of the speaker. He must keep 
them fixed on his audience, and point up—not cast 
his eyes that way. If Scharlau had looked up, it 
is evident he never would have referred to the 


flag. 

‘a was making a tour of the Eastern States a 
few campaigns ago with a man who is now a 
United States Senator. “Do you know, Mason,” 
he said, when we were going over to a New Jersey 
city to address a meeting, “do you know I believe 
that story-telling, conversational style of yours is 
awinner. I think I'll tell’em some myself. That 
fi story of yours is a good one; if you don’t 
object, I'll use it to-night. You’ve a lot more and 
don’t need it. I'ma r man with no stories, 
and [’ll just borrow it.” 

Of course I told him to go on and tell the story, 
and he did. He ranged the good men of the town 
up in front of him, and led properly up to the 


ory. 
“I lofe dot flag,” he said, 1 gt oy ey upward 
— finger w h his —. “I lofe dot flag. In 
er goundry I gome from ids brincibles, der 
ids egy brineibles are nod respecd”—again 
pointing and looking up in the air. “See dot 
— of liberdy waving”’—looking up for the 
last time—‘‘vere ish dot flag gone?” 

Naturally the story fell flat. He had told all 
about the removal of the flag, but when he per- 
sonated Scharlau he kept elevating his eyes as 
on as he lifted his finger. He didn’t raise a 

ugh. 

Going home, discussing the meeting and the 
lack of enthusiasm in the reception of the flag 
story, he said, “‘1 believe more than ever, Mason, 
the success of a story depends on the sense of the 
hearers. Now that crowd we had was a set of 
cold, unappreciative, unmagnetic clams.” 
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A Mid-Ocean Adventure. 


On the afternoon of June 7, 1896, two Norwe- 
gians, George G. Harbo and Frank G. Samuelson, 
set out from New York for Havre in a rowboat. 
They were provisioned for sixty days, and though 
their seafaring friends looked upon them as crazy, 
they believed that they had taken all necessary 
precautions, and should find themselves equal to 
the work they had undertaken. And so they did, 
as the event proved, for in March last they landed 
again in New York, having reached Europe and 
taken passage back in a steamer. Their experi- 
ences,’ which were sufficiently exciting and 
dangerous, are narrated at some length in the 
New York Herald, from which we quote a descrip- 
tion of their worst adventure. It occurred on the 
tenth of July, the third day of a terrible westerly 
gale. 

One of them had to be always at the oars, not 
rowing, but keeping the boat’s head to the storm. 
It was terrible work. The lookout man would 
shout, “Here comes one!”’ and the oarsman would 
drop his oars and hug the seats while the breaker 
rolled over. And then would come the work of 
recovering the washed-over oars—no small labor 
in that tiny boat and that sea, notwithstanding 
the oars were held by lines. 

Imagine this battle continued for seventy-two 
consecutive hours! 

All day through July tenth they waged this 
struggle with the elements. But the worst was 
to come at night. It was adry storm. The night 
was bright, and so, fortunately, the big waves 
were apa | made out. 

It was quite dark when Samuelson, who was on 
watch, cried out: 

“O 1, here’s a big one! 





?' 
“We'll never clear it!” gasped Harbo, droppin 
his oars and clinging fast, . 

It was indeed an immense wave when seen from 
the tiny boat, whose sides were now scarcely 
above the water’s caee. It towered black against 
the sky, shutting off the horizon, creaming at the 
apex, rushing with the speed of an express. 

The wave struck them on the port bow, and 
upset the boat. 

It was a frightful moment. And how well the 
men were repaid for all their precautions! Each 
man wore a life-belt made of reindeer hair, and 
was fastened to the gunwale of the boat by three 
fathoms of line. So after men and boat had tossed 
and rolled together in wild confusion in the waters, 
each man promptly got back to ship again by 
pulling himself in hand over hand, 

They found the boat upside down. Struggling 
together on one side, they tried their best to righ 
her, and for a while in vain. But even this emer- 





gency had not been neglected in the preparation, 


Do you see that | th 





and the keel of the boat was provided with a 
hand-rail for just such a contin pare. Working 
together, they succeeded in laying hold of this, 
and then their combined efforts turned the boat. 

One of them now swam to the opposite side, and 
together a climbed in, and set to bailing with all 
their might. 

All that night the two bruised, famished and 
nearly exhausted men struggled with the sea. 
pow revailed, and toward morning the wind 
abated, and the next day was pleasant. In its 
noon sunshine each in turn stripped and wrung 
his clothes, and dressed again in the damp gar- 


ments. 

It was a narrow esca, They could not have 
held out much longer. Less hardy men could not 
have survived as it was. Both were nearly dead. 
That afternoon of June eleventh, beginning at 
one o’clock, Samuelson took a three hours’ turn 
alone, while Harbo, nearly perishing, slept. When 
waked up at four o’clock, he could not move. His 
body was considerably swollen, and his joints 
were stiff. Samuelson hel him to the oars, 
and himself crawled under the canvas. 

For a time it was impossible for Harbo to move, 
but finally he was able to row a little, and then 
literally worked off his stiffness. Samuelson was 
similarly affected when he awoke. 

Good weather followed, the men recovered their 
energies, and after seven weeks more of varied 
adventures they arrived at Havre. 
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The Corn-Fairy. 


In a dream I saw a fairy 

Light and lissome sweet and airy, 
Rising from a rustling bed, 
Dressed in green from foot to head. 


Not the ) andest queen might flout her. 
Rarest ribbons streamed about her. 
None so clad in mortal story— 

Far exceeding royal glory. 


On her bright head for a crown 
Golden sunbeams settled down. 
From far quarters her pursuing 
Swiftly came the winds a-wooing. 


Heard I then the talk of fairy— 
Yqnty rustling, sweet and 3 
Vainly tried I to discover 
What she said to each wild lover. 
Lisping, lingering, laps numbers 
Sent me into deeper slumbers. 
Only when I woke at morn 
Knew I the fairy of the corn. 
MARY FRANCES BUTTS. 
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Cross-Examined. 


Mr. Barrie tells us in “Margaret Ogilvy” how 
very difficult it was to make his mother lead the 
easy life which her age and delicate health 
demanded. His description of one morning, 
when he had left her to take a long walk, is 
perhaps a sample of the way she hoodwinked 
him. 


In an hour or so I return, and perhaps find 
her in bed, according to promise; but still I am 
suspicious. The way to her detection is cir- 


cuitous. 

“Ill need to be rising now,” she says, with a 
yawn that may be genuine. 

“How long have you been in bed?” 

“You saw me go.” 

“And then I saw you at the window. Did you 
go straight back to bed?” 
“Surely I had that much sense!” 
“The truth!” 
“IT might have taken a look at the clock first.” 
“It is a terrible thing to have a mother who 
prevaricates. Have you been lying down ever 
since I left?” 

“Thereabout.” 

“What does that mean exactly?” 

“Off and on.” 

“Have you been to the garret?” 

“What should I do in the garret?” 

“But have you?” 

“T might just have looked ge garret stair.” 

“You have been redding up Tey again!” 

“Not what you would call a redd up.” 

“QO woman, woman! I believe you have not 
been in bed at all.” 

“You see me in it.” 

“My opinion is that you jumped into bed when 
——— me open the door.” 

“ a ers ” 





“Did you?” 

“No.’ 

“Well, then, when you heard me at the gate?” 

“It might have been when I heard you at the 
ga 
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A Courageous Woman. 


When a victory is to be won to secure the rights 
of the poor and friendless, a woman is usually 
the successful warrior. The Outlook describes 
how a courageous woman made a brutal conductor 
respect a half-starved, feeble mother and her two 
babes: 


The Spectator was the witness, a few nights 
ago, of an incident that grew out of the hardness 
and semi-brutality almost inseparable from a life 
spent amid poverty, coarseness and low standards 
as to the relations of men and women. 

It was a windy, cold night, with the rain falling 
in torrents. he Spectator was one of five 
—- in a Third Avenue cable-car going 

own-town. It was about half-past six in the 
evening. The other passengers were two women 
and two children; one a baby such as the Specta- 
tor has heard his woman friends call a “long 
baby,” menting one in a long dress. The other 
child could just walk. The mother was a small, 
half-starved, discouraged-looking woman. 

The other woman passenger was strong and 
well dressed. The poor woman motioned for the 
car to aay 2 as it approached the bridge. The 
conductor immediately brought the car to a sto 
north of the bridge road, over which trucks an 
carts were passing in an almost uninterrupted 
line, with a like anes ge crossing diagonally 
across the tracks toward the south roadway. 

The rain was falling in torrents, the confusion 
of men, horses, vehicles bewildering. The mother 
of the two babies gave a despairing glance out of 
e window and rose. Immediately the well- 
dressed woman rose to her feet, and with a com- 
manding gesture said, “Sit down!” Then, turning 
- ee she.said, “Stop at the bridge, 
please!”’ 

Ag are impudent, the conductor re- 
sponded, “This is the ec. 

“I beg your pardon, this is not the bridge. Stop 
at the crossing.” 

As she said this, the woman looked pointedly at 

ductor’ ber, and took out her note- 








e 
book and pencil. 

“I am not doing this for myself, but for that 
woman. I can get through this crowd; she cannot. 
To me your uniform means service; to her, 
authority. Stop this car at the crossing to the 


The ‘conductor pulled the bell, with a muttered 


oath. 
“Have you a wife and children?” was asked, 
softly. “Treat that woman as you would want 
*your own wife treated.” 
The car stopped at the crossing, and the Spec- 
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tator occupied the car alone. There are battles 
to be fought to secure the rights of the people 
that demand the courage of recognized war. 
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What He Wanted to Know. 


One way to become a scholar is to ask questions, 
If you fail to understand a word that is addressed 
to you, inquire what it means, instead of attempt- 
ing to conceal your ignorance by saying nothing 
and looking intelligent. This was the rule of a 
hotel-keeper of whom Harper’s Bazar tells a story. 


Mr. Johnson, who keeps a house in one of the 
large cities of Pennsylvania, is always anxious to 
learn what he does not know about taking care 
of the travelling public. There isn’t — much 
for him to learn in that line, but, nevertheless, he 
is always in a learning mood. 

Some days ago a man from New York regis- 
tered, and was assigned to a room. Toward 
dinner-time the new arrival walked into the office 
and said to the proprietor: 

“Mr. Johnson, you must give me another room 
et. 

“Doesn’t that one suit you, Mr. Riggs?” 

“No; it is too near the kitchen. The odors of 
the cooking permeate the atmosphere.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Johnson. “I'll let you 
have a different room.” 

The change was made, and the guest was no 
doubt satisfied, for he made no further complaint. 
The hotel proprietor was not satisfied, however. 
He thought he had a chance to learn something. 
Meeting the man from New York in the office 
next da asked: 

“Mr. iggs, does your new room suit you?” 
one thank you, Mr. Johnson,” replied 

e guest. 

“If you don’t mind,” Mr. Johnson went on, “I'd 
like to ask you one more question about the room 
you objected to yesterday.” 

“The only trouble was that it was too near the 
kitchen.” 

“Yes, I know that; but what was it you said 
them odors done?” 
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Dickens’s Cat. 


Charles Dickens was a lover of animals, and 
like all true lovers, he was likely to become the 
slave of his pets. Williamina, a little white cat, 
was a favorite with the entire household, but 
showed an especial devotion to its master. She 
selected a corner of his study for her kittens, and 
brought them in from the kitchen one by one. 
Mr. Dickens had them taken away again, but 
Williamina only brought them quietly back. 


Again they were removed, but the third time of 
their return she did not leave them in the corner. 
Pp them at her master’s feet, 

and ae her stand beside them, looked implor- 


ingly up at him. 

t settled the question. Thereafter the 
kittens belonged to the study, and they made 
themselves royally at home, swarming up the 
curtains, playing about the writing-table, and 
scampering behind the book-shelves. Most of 
the family were given away; one only remained, 
entirely deaf, and known, from her devotion to 
Dickens, as “the master’s cat.” 

This little creature followed him about like a 
dog, and sat beside him while he wrote. One 
evening Dickens was reading yi a small table 
whereon sat a lighted candle. As 
was at his elbow. Suddenly the light went out. 
Dickens was much interested in his book, and he 
oad the candle, giving the cat a stroking as 

80. 


Afterward he remembered that puss had looked 
at him somewhat reproachfully while she received 
the caress. It was only when the light again 
became dim that he guessed at the reason of her 
paemey. Turning suddenly, he found her 
deliberately putting out the candle with her paw, 
and again she looked at him appealing. 

She was lonesome; she wanted to be petted, 
and this was her device for bringing it about. 
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Why He Is Jolly. 


A reporter of the New York World tells of a 
certain butcher who is a very jolly man. The 
reporter had seen no particular reason why this 
butcher should be so peculiarly happy, since he 
was not conspicuously prosperous. So he re- 
solved to find out by “interviewing” the butcher ; 
enterprising journalism is balked by nothing. 


“Why is it that you are always so fine and 
jolly?” the reporter asked him. 

“Why am jolly? Oh, I don’t know; good 
digestion, perhaps.” 

he reporter could get no more satisfactory 
reason out of the butcher, but just as he was 
about to give it up he heard a voice break in. It 
was that of an old colored woman: 

“Any help for the poor mg Mr. Leypoldt?” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Rushmore, I guess we’ve got a 
little something for ee pee 

The butcher cut off a get it of beef and put it 
in the old woman’s trembling hands. 

“God bless you, Mr. Leypoldt!” she said. 

“Oh, that’s all i 

She went out. The reporter asked him if he 
knew the woman. 

“Oh yes,” said the butcher. “A hard-working 
woman as there is, when there’s work to do.” 

“Are there many of them who ask you for 
meat?” 

“Many of them? Bless you, sir, you ought to 
stand behind this counter for a day! No, I don’t 
give meat to every beggar that would ask it,—I 
shouldn’t have any to sell; but if I know one 
that is worthy, why, what’s a scrap of meat, any- 





 ® 
hen the reporter went away, he knew why 
the butcher was always so fine and jolly. 
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Money to Spare. 


In a mining country it is more than usually 
unsafe to judge of a man’s financial condition by 
his outward appearance. Here, for instance, is a 
story from the Spokane Review: 


A miner from the northern part of the state, 
having sold his claim for a round sum, came down 
to Spokane for a kind of celebration. In appear- 
ance he was rather rusty, and when he went into 
an up-town restaurant, the single waiter was in 
no haste to serve him. To and fro he went in an 
officious manner, waiting upon a party at the next 
table, but quite ignoring the presence of the new- 
comer. 

“See here, kid!’ called that worthy, when his 

ve out. “Do I eat?” 

“Sorry can’t wait on you now,” was the 
answer, “but the gentleman there has just ordered 
a Faye | dinner.” 

“Fifty-dollar dinner be hanged!” said the ane. 





“Bring me a hundred dollars’ worth of ham an 
and be quick about it!” 





eggs, . 
‘Knd he was waited upon promptly. 
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A Summer Shower. 


Ah, the drops are pouring down 

Over country, over town. 

Pelting on the shining leaves, 

Making music on the eaves, 

Streaming down the grassy hill 

While the rootlets drink their fill— 
Every little rain-drop glancing 
Like a fairy dancing—dancing. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| roosters away with him, and at supper-time he | Woolly Stockings’ manners. He grew to be as 
came home, bringing with him the six hens. If | kind and polite as even Freddie could wish. 

| Woolly Stockings had been lonely during the day| ‘Mamma,’ Freddie said one morning, after 
| he was too independent to show it. feeding the chickens, “‘Woolly Stockings don’t 
| Papa took the box out into the back yard, and | step on the corn any more. When he sees me 
| pulling off the slats, let the hens out. | coming with it he calls to the hens to come and 

Woolly Stockings stood for a moment and | share it with him. I am so glad he has learned 
looked at them. He put his head on one side | good manners, for now he is just the nicest | 
and walked about, evidently admiring the new | rooster in this town.” 
arrivals. Jutta DARROW CowLes. | 

Then how he did strut around, flap his wings 
and crow, as though challenging the admiration 
of the hens. 

Pretty soon two of the hens started to run out| LitTLe Tom, dining away from home, was 
of the yard. Woolly Stockings gravely placed | surprised to find what he called “green lumps” | 
| himself in front of them and drove them back, in his mutton sauce. “They are capers, dear,” | 

and all with an air of gallantry which was| said his hostess. 
| delightfully funny to see. “O mamma, we had—had—now I remember— | 

After that there was no more trouble about | we had didoes in our mutton sauce!’’ 


——\—<¢e___ 








BOYS’ NAMES. 


Find the boys! 

Though there's no noise, 

In each line one 

Hides for fun! 

That evening he exclaimed, | Don’t growl and grumble, whatever may come. 
Yes, I like jam—especially plum. 

Oh, this pain in my back! 

| Will you wait for your carriage or get into a hack? 


Poor little thing! did that dart 


Busy little elfins they, 
Flitting through the air to- 
day; 
Moistening the growing wheat 
With their cool caresses 
sweet; 
Filling up the little stream 
Throwing back its grateful 
gleam— 
Watch them—listen! every 
patter 
Echoing like fairy chatter. 


Washing now the pansy faces 

Waiting in their modest 
places. 

Roses droop with richer glow 

As the diamonds bend them 
low. 

Lilies looking all the while 

Upward with a beaming smile 

At the little crystals drip- 


ping 
Like a fairy tripping—trip- 
ping. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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Old Woolly Stockings. 


Old Woolly Stockings was 
a big white rooster that 
belonged to Freddie Coates. 
He had been christened 
Woolly Stockings because his 
feet and legs were covered 
with white feathers. 

The way Freddie came to 
have the rooster was this: 
Freddie’s papa had bought 
him when he was just a 
young rooster, and brought 
him home intending to have 
him killed and broiled; but 
this seemed altogether too 
dreadful to Freddie, who 
begged that the rooster be 
given to him to keep instead. 

So Woolly Stockings 
became Fred’s property, 
although this was before he 
had been given a name. 

Before the winter was over 
Fred had become the pos- 
sessor of two more roosters, 
which a friend in the country 
had brought tohim. He was 
too tender-hearted to have 
either of these killed, but 
Woolly Stockings continued 
to be his favorite. 

Both the other roosters 
were dark in color, and the 
white one, by virtue of being 
the oldest inhabitant of the 
barn-yard, considered himself 
the most important. He 
never allowed the other 
roosters to crow during all 
their residence with him ! 

He was selfish, too. When 
Freddie threw the corn to 
“this chickens,” as he always 
called them, old Woolly 
Stockings would spread out 
his big feet with their cover- 
ing of feathers and hide as 
much of the corn as possible. 


hurt you? 
Don’t let it char—less fire 
will do: 
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She made a shetch of Me once. - 


© 
Thiy 
If you 


i Her stu 
And p 





e drawy fhe cat 


Of modely there's .no lack. 








HH) show if here 


From the 
picture 
thal 











She yoyy she yy an Artist. 


I'm sure youd never doubt it 


fp Youll find her Sign] Gl pakern ea 
==. Jo business like. |/8 


=== What would an Artiyt// —— 


<a Do you think that you would know Me 





I'll remember you and reward 
you, too. 
Is that rubrie hard for you to 
construe? 
nN ° He, altho’ master, will never 
e°"a say must. 
ray oo0 Though red wine flowed 
G90 freely, you took none, I 
ust 
reynard ran. 
Can we row alternately? We 
certainly can. 
Onward he sped, warding off 
blows. 
Up from the grass the little 
lamb rose. 
Was the robber trammelled 
by booty, say? 
Did he try to scare you, and 
then run away? 
He fled Monday last; he knew 
he was wrong. 
Was that banking concern 
established there long? 
I'll wager Alderney cows are 
the best. 
One is half red on one side, 
white all the rest. 
We heard uncanny noises last 
night. 
You never must wear a belt 
that’s too tight. 
Your pardon, aldermen hon- 
est men may be. 
She’s asleep in her berth, and 
so is the baby. 
Be constant in each duty, ever 
in thy place. 
He, though stiff, ran, knowing 
he must lose the race. 
Subtle wisdom had he plenty 
and to spare. 

*Twas last year I met him at 

| the world’s great fair. 

( I’m sure I never saw so sada 

man before. 

Spell banjos, ephah, quaran- 

tine and floor. 

That is better china than I 
elsewhere have seen. 

I heard him breathe, O do 
relent, my queen. 

Life must be dismal on zones, 
or belts of ice. 

Iam in a thankful mood, for 
everything is nice. 

You have let that char! Old 
cook, you did not mind. 

In rene me I lips have 


little Dorothea. 


could only jee 
her. 


dio lf my room. 
inned outside the door 
$+ 









an d | | h e % well defined. 
2. 
dolly. ENIGMA. 
y mess cat that asks ques- 





A dog that will teach, 
A pig that can paint things, 
A pit where men preach. 


3. 
ANAGRAM, 
Sign of the Red Flag. 


“This is a genuine sale, 
gentlemen, and whatever is 
— olf goes without reserva- 
tion,” began the man. 

But first he —— the pur- 
chasers not to bid on an article 
unless “| wanted it; for, 
said he, “I mean business. 





to you.- 


— — authority; 
and I want you to be equally 
fair byme. My language will 
be brief. I mean to make 
every —. Inthis respect, 
at least, you will find my —— 
has not been neglected. If I 
strike an article off in haste, 
do not think my — — to 
anger. You will do me, gentle- 
men, by such —— —— great 
wrong. If you wish to raise 
another’s bid, it will not be 
necessary for you to shout out. 
Give me —- —, —— —— 
to me, gentlemen, and I shall 











The other roosters 


would try to pick the kernels out from under his 
feet, but he would scold them and try to drive 


them away until he had eaten as much as he! that occupies the place of honor is “White Blue Eyes’ head are five white feathers, nearly | my pony ye fine salt fish! 


wanted. 


“I’m dreadfully afraid Woolly Stockings ‘is | birthday present all the way from a United | red. 


A Queer Doll. 
Hilda Dill has dolls and dolls; but the one 


Feather Blue Eyes,” which came to her as a 


growing up to be a greedy, naughty rooster,” | States fort in Arizona. Hilda’s uncle is a 


Freddie said to mamma one day. ‘How can I cavalry officer out there, and not long since an | dress, covered nearly all over with beads. The 
teach him to be nice and generous ?” 
But mamma hadn’t the least idea how to teach | spoons, reed-covered bottles, beaded moccasins | tomahawk embroidered in the beads. The back 


| Indian woman came to the fort with horn 


see and understand.’ 

Then to his assistant: “Jim, 
Now, gentle- 
men, how much am | bid for 


7 i ing pai ] this fine salt fish? What? You prefer medicines? 
Her hands are black, with a red ring paintec have my hours for medicines. At three will be 
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around each finger. In a band of doeskin ———_ —. After that you will want a chamois- 
which is fastened tightly around White Feather | skin shirt or, as the Latin has it, —- —- —,” 


Sold! 
These are tipped with | You get the —-,——.”” Then aside: “A lady with 
us, Dy I hadn’t noticed that before.” 
. “You’re no nephew of mine!” she sang back, 
The doll has no underclothes, but a doeskin | with sour visage. 
(__. — —=—= |”? he replied, with mow fomngnt, 

z “Aunt — — — — never w be!’ she 
| front of this dress has a beaded canoe and a | further declared, swinging her purchase about 
her head with dire threats. 

Her action seemed so likely 


the length of the doll. 


— quarrel 


roosters good manners, although she taught one | and dolls, of which one was White Feather | has a very good Indian papoose, or baby, in its | that every one, fearing for his life, left the store, 


little boy with the best of success. 


Fred alternately coaxed and scolded at Woolly 
Stockings every time he fed him; but as far as offered the most money,—five silver dollars,— 
he could discover, without making the slightest | and Mountain Bird—that was the Indian 


improvement in his behavior. 


| Blue Eyes. : 
A good many wanted that doll, but Colonel Tom 


| woman’s name—sold it to him. “Her clothing 


But Woolly Stockings was not wholly bad, as | was so soiled and greasy, and she looked so fierce 


Was proved one day in the early spring. 


and wild, that she ought to have been called 


Papa gave Fred a great surprise one morning | ‘Carrion Crow,’” Wrote Uncle Tom. 
by offering to give him six hens in exchange for | 


White Feather Blue Eyes is a rag doll from 


the two dark roosters. Of course he knew better head to foot. Her face is stained with the juice 
than to offer to make any exchange for Woolly | of some berry until it is brown as any little | 
: — in spite of the selfish behavior of the 
atter, 

Fred was delighted with the offer, and agreed | 
to the exchange at once. So papa took the two | 


| bark eradle. and so broke up the sale. 
A piece of red blanket, fringed with beads, 

and a pair of moccasins, completes White Feather, Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

| Blue Eyes’ truly striking costume. ‘The Indian 7 1. Austertits, Ppestile, Calete, Denton, Rugiaie, 

doll is coveted by all the little girls in Hilda’s | Fenelon, Guesclin, Henry I1., Isabel, Joan o 

neighborhood; but she cannot be borrowed, Are, Katharine, Louis XI, Marie Antoinette, 


Napoleon, Orleans, Paris, Quebec, Richelieu, 
begged nor bought. E. S. L. THOMPSON. 





Seine, Talleyrand, Ursulines, Voltaire, Waterloo. 
2. 1. Lordship, ladyship, bishop. 2. Leaves. 
3. June rose. 
=> 4. 1. Am, bass, a, dress—ambassadress. 2. Plum, 
| err—plumber. 








Indian girl’s. 
dust, and in each of her black ears is a wire on | 
which is fastened a large bead for an earring. 

Her blue eyes are large, blue glass beads. | 





Her cheeks are the color of brick | 


GRANDPA had a new thermometer, and the| 5- Buffalo, camel, bear, ermine, chinchilla, 

a " . . “tee osprey, sable, ostrich, lion, hare, cock, deer, goat, 

first time little Edith saw it she had many monkey, otter, buck, yak, stag, beaver, marten, 
a 


questions to ask about it; so when she went | mink, lamb, seal, alpaca, grebe, fox, ox, eider, 
home she told papa and mamma that grandpa | °*"°% Swan: 


| 6. 1. Busier, buries, bruise, rubies. 2. Weird, 
“had something to tell how many hots it is!’ wider, wired. 








PoLiTicAL ExcirEMENT IN SPAIN.—The | 
Liberal party in Spain, of which Sefor Sagasta, 
formerly premier, is the recognized leader, has 
refrained from active opposition to the Conser- 
vative Ministry while the insurrection in Cuba | 
has been in progress. Recently, however, Sefior | 
Sagasta made a vehement speech, in which he 
criticized the feebleness of the government, and 
declared that the Liberal party had decided to 
break its truce and assume an aggressive policy. 
‘T'wo or three days after, the excitement occa- 
sioned by this incident, and by the action of the 
United States Senate on the Morgan resolution, | 
was heightened by an altercation in the lobbies | 
of the Senate at Madrid, in the course of which | 
the Duke of Tetuan, Minister for Foreign Affairs, | 
struck Sefior Comas, a Liberal leader. The} 
government would not consent to the resignation 
of the Duke of Tetuan, and the Liberals therefore 
absented themselves from the sittings of the | 
Cortes. | 


CUBAN AFFAIRS IN ConGReEss.—Acting | 
on the recommendation of President McKinley, | 
conveyed in a special message, both Houses of 
Congress, by a unanimous vote, have appropriated 
fifty thousand dollars for the relief of distressed 
Americans in Cuba. The money is intended to 
buy food and medicines for those who are in 
want, and also to enable any of them who are 
disposed to come to this country to do so. The 
Senate, by a vote of 41 to 14, adopted the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Morgan of Alabama, 
which recognizes the Cuban insurgents as bellig- 
erents. The resolution is “joint’’ in. form, and 
under the usages of Congress would go to the 
President for approval if the House were to 
adopt it. 


THE NAvaL Mixitia.—The plans for the 
annual drill of the several state naval reserves 
this year differ somewhat from those of previous 
years. Instead of being taken to sea on war- 
ships, the reserves of each state will be taught 
the strategic points in their own neighborhood, 
and will be drilled in a way to make them most 
effective in defending their own ports and coast 
in the event of actual war. All the ships of the 
North Atlantic fleet will be detailed to help the 
reserves for three weeks in July. Ships will be 
detailed also to assist the Southern and Pacific 
coast organizations, and the lake organizations 
will have the aid of the Michigan. 


AN Imporrant Mission.—The Hon. John 
W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State, has gone 
abroad on an important mission. He has been 
given authority by the President to negotiate 
treaties with Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
for the better protection of seal life. He will go 
first to London, thence to St. Petersburg, and 
afterward to Tokio. The seal herds are dimin 
ishing so rapidly that some agreement among 
the nations chiefly concerned seems necessary to 
prevent their extermination. 


DEATH OF A SENATOR.—Senator Joseph H. 
Earle of South Carolina, Democrat, who took 
his seat on the fourth of March as a successor of 
Senator Irby, died recently at his home in 
Greenville, after a short illness. Mr. Earle 
entered the Confederate army while still a boy 
in the high school, and served through the war. 
He had been in both branches: of the state 
legislature, and had held several state offices, 
including that of circuit judge, which he held 
when elected to the Senate. 

Jury Laws.—So mueh difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting twelve men in a jury-box to look 
at a case from the same point of view that several 
states, Utah among them, have passed laws 
permitting verdicts to be rendered in civil cases 
by a majority vote of jurors. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has just set asidea 
verdict ; but as the case was one that arose while 
Utah was a territory, the decision does not touch 
the validity of a majority verdict under a state 
form of government. The court grounded its 
objection on the seventh amendment to the 
constitution, which guarantees the right of trial 
by jury, and on the general law which confirms 
the statutes of territories ‘‘so far as they authorize | 
a uniform course of proceeding in all cases.” | 
The court held that uniformity is a prerequisite 
in all territorial cases. 

A Doe’s LEGAL Stratrus.—That so august 
a tribunal as the Supreme Court of the United 
States should be called upon to define the legal 
status of a dog seems singular; but a decision 
bearing upon that point has just been rendered. 
The case was a suit brought by a citizen of 
Louisiana to recover damages from a railroad 
company for having run over his dog: and the 
question was, whether the state law recognizing 
dogs as personal property only when placed on 
the assessment rolls was constitutional. The 








court decided that it was. Incidentally the court 
ruled that property in dogs is of an imperfect and | 
qualified nature, and that they stand between wild | 
animals, in which, till they are subdued, there is | 
no property, and domestic animals, in which the 
right of property is complete. 
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It Hulls Strawberries! | 














For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It removes the cause by stimulating the 


action of the stomach, promoting digestion 
and quieting the nerves. 














Earn This Watch. 


Heavy 14-k. Gold Plate, American | 
Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunt- 
ing C ase, Stem Winder and Setter. 
Two sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Given for selling $10 worth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box 
of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. 
Send four cents in stamps for sam- 
ple cake and further particulars. 
MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ELECTRICITY 


Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine morro Mining; Mechanical and 
A ; Plumbing; 


Railroad, H Ferrel 
Municipal, 31 | COURSES : F 
Engineering; Surveying and estes: ee 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Metal Prospecting; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches. 


- GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Sheets 


“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclo about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

ad world-renowned White i. 

Freezers, we_ send it absolutely free 

post: paid mail, A postal-card request will 

bring zen ¢ one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion Zhe Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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lege to examine. 
rom manufacturers, save agents’ and dealers’ 





'|Does not stain 
lor injure the hands 
| Does not burn red 
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rse Bros. 
CANTON, MASS. 


JUNE 10, 1897. 


Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- 
proval, at 50 perce cent. com. Sure to 
please, ne +» 26C., 75 aiff. 1. 
LULL fi Why ete. — 3 Bes ib i Milles? 

904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ER a sae siecme 
FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
14 doz.packages of Bluine 
at 10c. each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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money in advance. Buy 


irge illus. catalogue free. we yo (in full), 
oo. 162 W. Van Buren 8t., ty) 



































PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures me. alp diseases & hair falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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CSCENT 


70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
the result of selling an Honestly 


made wheel at an Honest price. ... 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 

















Snap-Sho 
Camera. 


Special 60 Days’ Offer. 





This Snap-Shot Camera is what CoMPANION 
photographers have wanted. Not only is it a 
“Snap-Shot,” but for practical purposes it is a 
Magazine Camera as well, for with each Camera 
we include three pocket-folding Plate Carriers. 





Description. This Camera eclipses all our previous at- 
tempts in the photographic field. We are now able to offer our 
subscribers a beautiful Snap-Shot Camera. Its shutter is 
simple in its operation and will take either snap-shot views or 
time exposures. The lens is of the best quality of French 
glass. The Camera is made of metal, japanned and striped, and 
takes a picture 2% x 4 inches in size. With each Camera we give 
free three Dry-Plate Holders. These Holders weigh only one 
ounce each, and are sq compact that half-a-dozen can easily be 
carried in one’s pocket. Extra Plate Holders can be supplied 
by us at 15 cents each. 


Reveloping and Printing Outfit. The Developing and 
Printing Outfit included with the Snap-Shot Camera is as 
follows: Developing Tray, Hinged Printing Board, Glass 
Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), Dry Plates, Sensitized 
Paper, Card Mounts, Developer for Negatives, and Toning 
Powders for Prints, together with a Manual of Instructions. 


The Offer .. 


For the next 60 days we will sell the Harvard 
Snap-Shot Camera with 3 Dry-Plate Holders, 
and the Developing and Printing Outfit de- 
scribed above, on receipt of $1.75, postage and 
packing 40 cents extra, or sent by express, 
charges not paid. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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Great HEAT IN TUNNELS.—One of the 
most difficult problems connected with the con- 
struction of the proposed tunnel under the 
Simplon range in the Alps is that of keeping 


down the temperature. The deeper we go under | 


the surface of the earth the greater the heat 
becomes, and since the new tunnel will run not 


much less than 7000 feet beneath the summit of | 
Monte Leone, it is anticipated that the temperature | 
During the | 


will be as high as 104° Fahrenheit. 
digging of the St. Gotthard tunnel the temperature 
rose to 88°. The heat affected the health of the 
workmen, more than half of whom were attacked 
by disease. The still more intense heat to be 
encountered in the Simplon tunnel can only be 
reduced by a careful system of ventilation. 

THE MARCH OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE.— 
When the Simplon tunnel is completed the Alps 
will ppssess three enormous perforations, each 
representing a stage in the swift advance of 
mechanical science. The Mont Cenis tunnel, 
nearly: eight miles long, was constructed about 
thirty years ago, at the rate of one kilometer— 
0.62 of a mile—per year, and each kilometer cost 
$1,200,000. The St. Gotthard tannel, nine and | 
a quarter miles long, was constructed about ten | 
years later than the Mont Cenis, at the rate of | 
two kilometers a year, and cost $800,000 per 
kilometer. The Simplon tunnel, twelve and a 
quarter miles long, will, according to the con- 
tract, go forward at the rate of four kilometers a | 
year, and will cost only $600,000 per kilometer. 

VARYING POWER OF X-RAYs.— Ata recent 
meeting of the Royal Society in London a/! 
description was given of the change that occurs 
in the penetrative power of the X-rays in 
proportion as the air is more and more completely | 
exhausted from the vacuum tube in which the | 
rays are produced. At a certain degree of 
exhaustion the rays penetrate the flesh and show 
the bones of a human hand in shadow. Witha 
greater exhaustion of air the flesh becomes 
almost perfectly transparent, while the bones 
remain opaque. With a still higher degree of 
exhaustion the rays begin to penetrate the bones ; 
and with the highest vacuum through which the 
electric discharge will pass, the bones themselves 
become almost as transparent as the flesh. 
Similar variations in penetrative power can be | 
produced by increasing or decreasing the power | 
of the current, or by varying the electrical | 
resistance of the tube. 





A Brrps’ SEA ReEsortT.—Naturalists con- | 
sider it a wonderful fact that the Bermuda 
Islands have only seven native species of land 
birds, while no less than a hundred and twenty- 
eight other species pay visits to the islands. 
Many of these visitors are birds which pass the 
summer in the United States, and utilize the 
Bermuda Islands as a convenient winter resort, 
thus imitating some of their human compatriots. | 





Even some American bats follow the example of |} 


the birds by wintering in the Bermudas. 

Curious CoppeR-MINING.—The United 
States Consul at Santiago de Cuba reports that 
about nine miles from that town there are copper 
mines, having shafts from 900 to 1200 feet deep, 
which were regularly worked until 1867, since 
which time they have been abandoned and have 
become filled with water, all but 300 feet of their 
depth being below sea-level. But in later years 
copper was obtained from the drowned mines in 
an interesting manner. The water with which 
they are filled holds a considerable quantity of 
copper in solution, and this water was pumped 
out into tanks. Seraps of iron were then thrown 
into it, and the dissolved copper became deposited 
on the iron. When the deposit grew sufficiently 
thick it was broken off, and the iron was thrown 
back into the water to gather a fresh incrustation 
of the red metal. 

Ficutine BicycLEes.—Captain Gérard, of 
the French army, has formed an experimental 
company of sixty men riding bicycles, and 
intended for a fighting corps on wheels. The 
captain has invented a special form of bicycle for 
his men. The cross-bar is hinged, so that the 
machine can be folded and carried on the back, 
when ground impracticable for wheeling has to 
be crossed. It is thought that companies trained 
to manceuvre on wheels may be very useful in 
light skirmishing and scouting. Each rider 
carries a Lebel rifle and bayonet. 

GLOBULAR LiguTnine.—“ Lightning balls” 
are comparatively rare phenomena, although 
there are many recorded instances of their 
appearance during thunder-storms. The cause | 
of their formation is more or less a mystery, but | 
some light has been thrown upon it recently by 
the experiments of Signor Righiat Bologna. He 
has sueceeded in producing artificial lightning 
balls with a powerful Holtz electric machine and 
a battery of Leyden jars, and has made photo- 
staphs of them in various stages of their existence. 
The conditions under which he produces his 
mimic lightning are: high resistance in the dis- 
charging cirenit, great capacity in the condenser, | 
and a rarefaction of the air through which the 
discharge takes place. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- = aetetinies e 


frice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 


| it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. 








A splendid Oc Columbian Fountain Pen,. Easy 

work selling n es. nd us your name and address 

for full — and illustrated premium list. 
CINCINNATI NEEDLE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE WORLD’S 
STANDARD 
strictly up to date; most 
——? fine. Wheels, 20, 
»|24 and 26 inch. Your 
dealer can a... you. If 
not, write us. Catalogue 
on application. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 














TEN DAYS. 


If the new X-rays were used to photograph our 
own individual liver and stomach, we might be 
astonished and likely frightened, if we had been 
suffering from the use of coffee or tobacco. 

Coffee has the same poisonous alkaloids as 
strychnine, morphine, tobacco and whiskey, and 
its daily use, even in small quantities, is the direct 
cause of that weak, dragging feeling and the 
many troubles of stomach, heart, liver and bowels. 

Tonics may patch one up for a little time and 
make one feel a little better. But what man, with 
even a little plain common sense, but sees that 
the only way to keep well is to throw over the 
habit that causes the trouble? 

Ten days’ freedom from coffee and ten days’ 
use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee will produce so 
radical a change toward health and strength, that 
the facts become plain to any one. 

Don’t believe it, but try it and judge for yourself 


and then wonder why you would daily submit to | 


the old physical discomforts week in and week 
out, leading a most unpleasant existence, when 
by a very little attention to the breakfast beverage, 
one could be transported back to the bounding 
health of boyhood. 
7 - * * ” 7 * . * * 

Postum grain coffee looks like old Mocha but 
every one, children and all, can drink Postum and 
digest it without trouble. 





THE STANDARD mney oo BRAND. 
(Estasuisnen 1860.) 
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SGHOOL PENS 


“~~? FOR @& 


Verticals 
W riting. 


Samples and prices sent to teachers 
on receipt of return postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


~ Free Trip to Europe, = 

















EDWARD EVERETT HALEand Hay" | 

| National DEN CARRUTH re pier contribu | 
zine tors. Christ t and His Time the | 
pular i gertal Best illus- 

0c, magazin Free Trip to Euro 

for 300 Subscriptions. “at $1.00. Send 10 cents for 
sample copy and circular giving full information. 
| POTTER Pus. Co., 88 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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in Cycling, istoknow what »* 


you have accomplished. ¢ 
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Cyclometer 

Tells exactly .... 

DUST PROOF, WATER PROOF. 
POSITIVELY ACCURATE. 

Min. long. Wt. 10z. Price $1.50. 


Large, Plain Figures. Beware of Imita- 
tions. All Dealers. Booklet Free. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Coan. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
we Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Established 1780. 








** There’s a blue and a better blue,’’ 
Says the Cant Proverb. 

There are bindings and better bind- 
ings, but only ONE BEST! 

THE GENUINE 


wea 


Because 








It LOOKS so ELEGANT. 


It LIES so SMOOTH. 
It DOES NOT FRAY. It is a PERFECT BINDING. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 





S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Just go 


for the 


Bicycle ; 


writer ; 





HOW TO EARNA BICYCLE 


“Yes! I earned my Bicycle and like it 
better for that. 
aud he is glad I was not disappointed, for my wheel 
is as good as any. 


BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES and 


until the total amounts to 200 Ibs. and you will receive 
Bicycle; or sell roo Ibs. 


Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, or a Deco- 
rated Dinner Set; 
Chain, or an se or a Tea Set; 
Gramophone ; or 


30 Ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle. 
These articles, absolutely without cost, are within 
the reach of ladies ond entlemen and bright boys 
and ‘eps Sor Mr. 
Sreight 
postal for Catalogue, Vrder ‘Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


all the 
Father says I deserved a good one 


among your friends and sell 


BAKING POWDER 


work a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
for a Girls’ or a Youths’ 
75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for a 
25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
35 Ibs. for a 
10 Ibs. a Camera; 22 Ibs. for a Type- 


ge Ibs. for a High-Grade Sewing Machine; 


er pays the express or 


on Cash iden Send your address on 
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WwW SOUVE 
Awork of art 
in Gold, We 
have to do 


We save you mn, O85, 
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PIANOS! ORGANS! FREE! 4 


EST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUR OWN HOME, NO MONEY REQ 


PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25,00 ait 


engine 8 Ganie, CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 





AA LOCUE 


7 charges on it and send it FREE, ail you 
~ ask for it to-da Remember 

the old established house o: 
na firm ee war po oxeluctvely from 


RNISH & CO., the 
Factory 


| ame. “Write at once to 














HALF THE FUN 3// 





LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S$. H. & M. | 


he VAS ¥ ; 
>> _- \ N \ 
There are many causes for the 
fading, falling or whitening of the 


hair. The cause may be in doubt. 
There is no doubt about the cure. 
To restore gray or faded hair to its 
original color, and to give it length 
and lustre, use 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 
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Srpases All others 2B 


- HECAUSE IT 1S 
AN Honest LAMP IN EVERY PART 49) 
Rigid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 
Light at Any Angle. 
Reversible Reservoir. 
Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 





FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE. MERIDEN, CONN. 
SBrores : 28-qo W. Broadway, N.V. 63 Pearl St., Boston. 


We Give Premiums 


To introduce the 


“HANDY” Egg Lifter, 





we make the following 
offers. Get orders for this 
useful household article 
(it sells for only 0c.) and 


we give you the following 
premiums: 


FOR SELLING 
30—This Snap-Shot Camera and Outfit. 
$5 Camera. 
20—Catcher’s Mask. 10—Scholar’s Writing 
Cabinet. 45—This Handsome Rifle. 
| CASH OF FER. 








65—Hub 
18—Hustler Ball and Mitt. 


Send for Particulars. 










We Pay Express Charges. 
Descriptive circu- 
lars, Sample Lifter, and 
Illustrated Premium List 
for 8 cents in stamps. 
| Our Premium List Free. 
| NEW ENGLAND TACK COMPANY, 


240 Dover Street, Boston, Mass ——— 





BROOKLYN CHICAGO 


% Regal 


*fiai” 
PATENT 
BUTTON. 


This new last has all 
the fitting qualities 
of our famous Eng- 
lish custom shoe, 
trifle narrower toe, 
a little more dressy 
in appearance, Cor- 
rect - dress occa- 
sions. Kangaroo top 
with Freach patent 
calf vamps. Same 
style in lace. 


$4.50 


A Pair. 





| NEW YORK- 
| 
| 
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———-PITTSBURG— 


BALTIMORE—— 
MGANGCG 








Delivered to 
any address in 
the U. S. for 


$3.75. 
e 


FREE. 
Cata- 
logue 
Cc. 





L. 6. BLISS & CO., 

Mail Order Dept., 

109 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New fabgerigtions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

shoule be made in M Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must id. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot fin our name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution inst ng mon trangers 
to oon Seine yer S.cnewalso subscripfions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Coiumbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
is. 








MODIFIED MILK. 


The approach of hot weather is regarded with 
dread by many a weary mother who understands 


the increased perils which surround the life of her. 


little one at that time of the year, especially if it 
is so unfortunate as to be found “nursing the 
bottle.” 

In summer the child’s nervous system, always 
easily influenced, is so much at the mercy of the 
heat that any deviation from the natural order of 
things is sure to result unfavorably. 

The cause of many a serious digestive disturb- 
ance will be found to lie outside of any suspected 
change in the character of the milk. The milk 
may be sterilized and mixed with various ingre- 
dients to render it more easily digested, according 
to the best known formule, and it still remains to 
modify it to suit the immediate wants of the 
individual case. 

If the milk is too rich, that is to say, if it has too 
much fat in it, the little stomach will be unable to 
digest it fully. This failure will cause a looseness 
of the bowels, and if the case, although so simple, 
is misunderstood and therefore improperly 
treated, exhaustion and even collapse may 
eventually be the result—a literal instance of 
“starving in the midst of plenty.”” The superfluous 
fat keeps the bowels in a continual state of 
irritation. 

On the other hand, if too much sugar is present 
in the milk, the opposite effect is produced and 
the child suffers nearly as much from the retention 
in the system of matter which should have teen 
eliminated. The child usually becomes exces- 
sively nervous and fussy, and no treatment is of 
avail until the bowels are regulated. 

As might be expected, it is possible to “play 
off’ these two facts one against the other. And 
this is what is meant by modified milk. If it is 
suspected that there is too much fat in the milk 
it may not only be diluted until the desired pro- 
portion is reached, but more sugar may be added 
to insure the speedy recovery of the little patient. 

In the same way the milk may be made richer, 
if occasion seems to require it, by the addition of 
a little cream. 

It is only by watching the child carefully and 
striving to appreciate the changes which are 
taking place in its sensitive organism that the 
attempt to forestall serious disturbance of the 
alimentary canal will be made successful. 

It is needless to say that the giving of modified 
milk is only one of the many measures which are 
employed in successful nursing. 


—_—o———. 


SMART YOUNG SAILORS. 


“The boys responded with surprising quickness 
and good order. This is the second life they have 
saved this winter.” These were the concluding 
words of a statement made by Commander Field 
of the school-ship St. Mary’s at a meeting of the 
Board of Education of New York city, a few 
months ago, regarding a rescue made by the boys 
of his ship. 

On the night of the 23d of February, after the 
boys on the St. Mary’s had turned in, the ery was 
raised on the wharf at the foot of which the ship 
lies, in New York, that a man had fallen overboard 
in the North River. The boys turned out, lowered 
a boat, and in a moment were off to the rescue. 
Just as the man rose for the last time they pulled 
him in, and in an insensible condition he was 
taken to the hospital, where he revived. 

The next moment would have been the man’s 
last, and the least delay on the part of the handy 
boys would have been fatal to him. But if they 
had been capable of delays they would not have 
been good sailors, and they made no delays and 
did no bungling. 

The school-ship on which these boys acted so 
bravely and promptly this time, and have acted 
as promptly and effectually before, is, though 
commanded by an officer of the United States 
havy, @ part of the public school system of New 
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York city. The boys are just such as go to the 
publie schools in the most crowded parts of the 
metropolis. 

They are good material for the making of 
prompt, quick, ready and intelligent sailors, and 
—for much the same causes as those which make 
them good sailors—for the making of good citizens 
as well. 


TOO RISKY. 


If it is true, as is generally conceded, that one 
must be easy in mind and body to go to sleep 
quietly, it seems unlikely that a recent sojourner 
in a Western State can have passed arestful night 
on one occasion. 

He was detained by a snow-storm in a small 
town, the one “hotel’’ of which could scarcely be 
said to deserve the name. It was crowded to over- 
flowing, and the traveller was assigned to a room 
in company with a tall, hard-featured backwoods- 
man, who seemed inclined to give the stranger a 
cordial welcome. 

“There’s only one objection to your sleeping 
with me,” he said, heartily, “and that aint any 
objection to me, but you may feel different about 
it. You see, I’m an old trapper, and I generally 
hark back to the past in my dreams, and live over 
the days when I was shooting wild animals and 
a, | Injuns. 

“Where I stopped last night they charged me 
two dollars extra because I happened to whittle 
up part of the foot-board while I was oe 
But I feel kind of calm and peaceable to-night, 
and like as not I may lay still as a kitten.” 


The traveller surveyed the narrow bed, and 


reflected that he was about half the size of his 
prospective bedfellow, and a sound sleeper into 
he bargain. He sat up in one chair with his feet 
in another that night. 


HE MEANT WELL. 


The story is told in a New Hampshire town of a 
half-demented boy who one Sunday escaped from 
the poor-farm, and in the course of his wanderings 
entered the “orthodox” church. 

The day was hot, and the sermon long; the 
congregation drowsed in their seats, or sleepil 
fanned themselves and wished the minister woul 
draw his remarks to a close. Suddenly the half- 
witted boy entered at the rear of the church, with 
his arms loaded with apples. 

He threw one of them at the right-hand wall. 
where it hit with a squashing sound, and spattered 
down upon the head of a slumbering deacon, who 
gave a sudden start and sat up very straight. 

The minister paused, and addressed the sexton, 
who had also suddenly wakened from a nap. 

“Remove that disturber at once,” he said, with 
some severity. 

“Don’t you mind me, rson,” answered the 
half-wit, as he aimed another apple; “you £0 right 
along with what you were saying, and I'll keep 
’em awake for you as long as you say.” 





WARNED. 


A gentleman who spent last summer in the 
country with his family has two little boys, who 
one day wandered into a pasture in which a bull 
belonging to a neighboring farmer was grazing. 
Although no harm was done, the gentleman the 
next day received the following note from the 
owner of the bull: 

Sir.—You better not let your little boys gow 
into the poster with my bull creature for he is not 
a amiable bull creature and he might do considd- 
able damidge if he tost them twenty or thirty feet 
into the air whitch I would not be responsible for 
him not doing if he took a a notion to. So please 
take notice and beware of the bull hereafter. 


SHIRKED THE TROUBLE. 


An amusing view of matrimony is that presented 
in a story told of two Scotchmen. 

A country laird at his death left his pro 
equal shares to his two sons, who continue 
live most contentedly together for many years. 
At last, however, one of them said to the other: 

“Tam, we’re getting to be auld men; you take a 
rite and when I die, you’ll get my share o’ the 

nd.’ 


rty in 
to 


“Na, na, Jeems,” said the other, “you’re the 
youngest and the maist lively; you take a wife, 
and when I die you’ll get my share ty 

“That’s always the way wi’ you, Tam,” said the 
first brother, “when there’s ef fash or trouble, I 
must take it all; you’ll do naething.” 


NICE GIRLS. 


Of Matthew Arnold as a school-examiner the 
author of “Pages from a Private Diary” has this 
to say: 

Arnold’s reports are very good reading, but his 
methods of examination were sometimes highly 
— I remember a tale told by a fellow- 
nspector of a class of girl-pupil teachers that he 
asked Arnold to examine for him. Arnold gave 
them all the “excellent” mark. 

“But,” said the other inspector, “surely they are 


not all as g as they can be; some must be 
better than others.” 
“Perhaps that is so,” replied Arnold, “but then, 


you see, they are all such very nice girls.” 


A GOOD REASON FOR WONDER. 


The country editor, so says the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, laid down with impatience the great 
city daily that he was reading in the bosom of his 
family, and exclaimed: 

ey funny!” 

8 


“What is funny, John?” 
“Why, this here peo has this paragraph: ‘Eva 
Hollis-Whopper, the charming soubrette, has just 


:” 


purchased a new bulldog. os 
Pa items are quite common in the big papers, 


“Yes, I know it; but why do they laugh at me 
for publishing the information that Squire Jim 
Brown has painted his barn?” 


“I BUILT my house on dotted veils,” a well- 

known oculist is said to have remarked when 

ay ec ted upon its expensiveness. 

And as the ladies continue to wear spotted veils, 

= = probably be able to keep up his establish- 
ent. 





“PAPA, are we descended from monkeys?” 
asked a small boy, who had heard some one 
expounding certain scientific opinions. “No, my 
son, not on this side of the house,” was the 
father’s very improper answer.—Exchange. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. LAde. 


A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of 1000 illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments. Write to-day 
to Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Reduced Prices 


o. Suits. 


We wish to close out our 
line of Summer suitings 
during the next few weeks, 
and in order to do so we 
have made decided reduc- 
tions on certain goods 
which we do not wish to 
carry again. You have now 
an opportunity to secure 
desirable dresses at re- 
markably low prices. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, 
were $8 and $10. 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former 

¢ price $8 to $12. 
Skirts, $3, really worth 


$6 to $8. 
Duck and Crash Suits, 
$3 up, were $4. 


Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue and 
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Collars andCuffs 
10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice. of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston 


HEALTH 


+» AND.. 


COMFORT 


is proved beyond question 
to be perfected in the 


97 Model 


































because it is recommended by 
physicians everywhere, en- 
dorsed by the 400,000 riders of 
our style of seat, and is the 
most widely imitated Saddle 
in the world. ‘The imitations 
all lack the essential feature, 
woven rattan for w bre, 
Cannot stretch or sag. Price 

.50, with or without Spiral 
Springs. 8, 9 or ro-in, widths, 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 























ar an ee we will send them to you % = 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., . : 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. sen BP ate 
Trade-Mark. i cutee 
NEARSILK ““Saoe 
Fashionable Shades. 
Registered. 


Closely resembles the best quality 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 


lining silks, particularly adapted 
Strong enough for Waist Lining. 


Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Fast Black Linings 





NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
‘“‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


highest requirements. 


Fill the 
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of wonderful new TROUT recently discovered. 
CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger 





10,000 Books Free 


To Readers of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A copy of our book will be sent to any address upon receipt of SIX CENTS. 
illustrated—is HISTORY—GEOGRAPHY—STORY-BOOK combined. It is entirely new and we 
want to distribute 10,000 of them AT ONCE to readers of this paper. The book deals with the 
Northwest, including Yellowstone Park and New Mountain and Mining Regions, and tells 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








It is superbly 


Send for it to 
Agent Northern Pacific Railway, 


28858968888 0080806060858585 0085 8> 
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May be made with half the wear upon 


wheel and rider, if the chain be well lubricated with 


Dixon’s Graphitoleo. 


Helps you to scorch faster, coast 


farther, and climb hills easier. Prevents the chain from wearing and rusting ; 


saves many an expense for repzirs. 


Made of choicest graphite, combined 


with other ingredients that have been proven perfect— 


Dixon’s Graphitoleo 


has an 


ble odor—won’t mould, crumble, or catch dust. Lubricates every pin 
and pivot as wellas the sprockets and chains 
the most harm. Sample tube 15c. Dixon’s Cycle Ch 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, 


prevents friction where friction does 
ain Graphite, No. 691, in sticks, 15c. a stick. 
N. J. 
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Sunday a Century Ago. 


Much is being said and written of late in regard 
to Sunday observance at the present time, and it 
may be of interest to know how Sunday was 
kept in Boston in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Sunday observance is described by a 
Mr. Bennett, who wrote an early history of New 
England which is highly esteemed for its accuracy 
and its pictures of life at the time. Says Mr. 
Bennett : 

Their observation of the Sabbath (which they 
choose to call by the name of the Lord’s day) 
is the strictest kept that ever I yet saw anywhere. 
On that day no man, woman or child is permitted 
to go out of town on any pretence whatsoever ; 
nor can any that are out of town come in on the 
lord’s day. Care is taken all over the country 
to prevent travelling on Sundays, and they are 
as diligent in detecting of offenders of this sort all 
over the New England government as we in 
England are of stopping up of highways— 
more. 

And as they will by no means admit of trading 
on Sundays, so they are equally tenacious about 
preserving good order in the town on the Lord’s 
day; and they will not suffer any one to walk 
down to the water-side, though some of the 
houses are adjoining to the several wharfs; nor, 
even in the hottest days of summer will they 
admit of any one to take the air on the Common. 
And if two or three people, who meet one another 
in the street by accident, stand talking together, 
if they do not disperse immediately, they are 
liable to fine and imprisonment. 

But that which is the most extraordinary is 
that they commence the Sabbath from the setting 
of the sun on the Saturday evening; and in con- 
formity to that, all trade and business ceases, 
and every shop in the town is shut up; even a 
barber is finable for shaving after that time. 
Nor are any of the taverns permitted to entertain 
company, for in that case not only the house, but 
every person found therein is finable. These 
laws are in full force and vigor, and the justices, 
attended with a posse of constables, go about 
every week to compel obedience to this law. 
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Young for a Horse. 


In a New Hampshire town there lives an 
eccentric old man whose sayings are treasured 
and enjoyed by his friends and neighbors. He 
is not dishonest, at least he does not mean to be, 
but he has the reputation of being rather sharp 
at a bargain, particularly when a trade of horses 
is concerned. 5 

Not long ago he was endeavoring to dispose of 
a decidedly unprepossessing animal by the name 
of “Spring Halt’ to a summer resident. He 
did not conceal the fact that the creature had 
certain failings, but he dwelt at length upon his 
virtues as a family horse. 

“He aint an old hoss,” said he, bestowing an 
appreciative pat on Spring Halt’s long head, 
“but he won’t ever run away with your folks 
‘less something should scare him; and he won’t 
trip nor stumble without he steps on a rolling 
stone. He’ll stand quiet as a lamb, excepting 
when the flies get at him; and he’s an easy- 
driving hoss as ever was but for being just a 
mite hard-bitted. He won’t shy at a nameable 
thing, unless maybe a piece o’ paper in the road, 
or a load o’ hay. He’s a young hoss, too, yet; 
so maybe what few little faults he’s got now he’ll 
outgrow.” 

“Young horse!’ echoed the possible purchaser, 
in some natural amazement. “Why, one of your 
neighbors told me he raised that animal, and 
sold him to you twelve years ago or more!’ 

“Well, what o’ that?” inquired the owner of 
the horse, testily. “What if hedid? Man alive, 
the critter wa’n’t a hoss then; he was nothing, 
as you might say, but a colt in them years!’ 


+ 
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A Samoan Legend. 


The Samoans say that there was a time when 
their ancestors ate everything in a raw state, and 
that they owe the luxury of cooked food to 
TYiti’i, the son of Talanga, who was high in 
favor with the earthquake god, Mafuie. 

Mafuie lived in the subterranean regions where 
fire was continually burning. One day Ti’iti’i 
followed his father into these lower regions, 
much to the old gentleman’s dismay. His father 
begged Ti’iti’i not to talk loud, lest Mafuie should 
hear him and be angry. Seeing smoke rising at 
a little distance, the young man inquired as to its 
cause. His father told him it was the fire of 
Mafnie. 

“I must go and get some,” said the son. 

“No,” said Talanga, “the god will be angry. 
Don’t you know he eats people ?”” 

“What do I care for him?” said the daring 
youth ; and off he went toward the fire. 

“Who are you?” demanded Mafuie, as the 
young man approached. 

“Iam Ti’iti’i, the son of Talanga,” was the 
reply. “I am come for some fire.” 

Mafuie resented such a request from a mortal, 


1 
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}and rushed at the bold youth, who, nothing 
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daunted, met the onset bravely. ‘They wrestled 


-_ | with each other, and Ti’iti’i got hold of Mafuie’s 
| right arm, grasped it with both hands, and gave 


it such a wrench that it broke off. He then 
seized the other arm, and was about to twist that 
off when Mafuie cried for quarter. 

“Do let me have this arm,” said he; “I need 
it to hold Samva straight. Let me keep that, and 
I will give you my hundred wives.” 

“No, not for that,’ answered Ti’iti’i. 

“Give me this left arm and you may have fire,’’ 
said the god, “and you shall ever after eat cooked 
food.” 

“*Agreed,”’ said Ti’iti’i; “you keep your arm 
and give me fire.” 

“Go,” said Mafuie. 
every wood you cut.” 

And according to the story, Samoa, ever since 
the time of Ti’iti’i, has had fire, which is obtained 
by rubbing one piece of dry wood against another. 

The superstitious still believe that Mafuie is 
down below Samoa somewhere, and that the 
earth has a long handle there which Mafuie 
seizes and shakes now and then. It is common 
for the native Samoans to say, when they feel 
the shock of an earthquake, “Thanks to Ti’iti’i 
that Mafuie has only one arm; if he had two, 
what a shake he would give!” 


“You will find fire in 
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Over-Fastidious. 


If all the world were civilized to a dead level of 
refinement and culture, how much we should 


| gain, and how very much we should lose in the 


way .of spice and variety. It is in the regions 
where culture is not a matter of paramount im- 
portance that some of the most entertaining 
scenes are to be witnessed, and some of the most 
original remarks listened to. Mr. J. Barnard 
James, in a magazine article on “Quinta Life in 
Argentina,” throws light on a phase of life not 
hitherto described, and incidentally gives to the 
world one of those bits of amusing innocence that 
enliven the stay in a strange land. 


Quinta life is analogous to our seaside or 
country life. A gentleman who lives in town 
— ly has a quinta, or wy °y a short 

istance out in the country, for the purpose of 
supplying his table with fruit and vegetables. 
In summer the family resort thither toj stay 
through the hot season that lies between the 
beginning of November and the end of February. 
It is regarded as a temporary abode, and the 
residents are prepared to rough it more or less. 

There are, or would be to an American or an 
Englishman, a few drawbacks to this life of 
rural simplicity. For example, whilst the writer 
was onyns at a quinta, it so happened that a 
horse fell dead just outside the gate. Very well, 
it could not be helped, and in the opinion of the 
native there was no more to be said. The horse 
was dead, and that was the end of it. 

But before the actual end there was the inter- 
mediate stage, that made itself apparent to the 
nostrils with every breath of warm summer air. 
Such a trifle proved no drawback to the comfort 
of the native Argentine, but to the writer it 
became a burden hard to bear, and he accordingly 
told one of the gardeners to go and bury the 
horse. The man looked at him in surprise. 
Never before, in all probability, had so unreason- 
able a request been made to him in his quinta 
experience. 

‘What, would you give Christian burial to a 
horse?” he asked. “You could do no more for a 
fellow-man.” 

With much care it was explained that the 
burial was not out of regard for the deceased, 
but out of respect for the health and the nostrils 
of the inhabitants of the quinta. The man gazed 
at the speaker, his face expressing mingled 
wonder and pity. 

“What — people the English are,’’ he said, 
as he gave himself up to meditation on the pecu- 
liarities of a people that were too fastidious to 
tolerate the close proximity of a dead horse. 


———_$_2 9 


A Strange Duel. 


One of the strangest duels ever fought is 
described by the Pittsburg Dispatch as having 
occurred in a small town in western Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a battle between farm laborers, in 
which steam traction-engines were the weapons 
employed. The threshing of wheat is usually 
done by men who travel from one farm to 
another with their threshers and _ traction- 
engines. The engines travel from four to six 
miles an hour on country roads, pulling a water- 
tank, coal-wagon, threshing-machine and other 
appliances behind them. 


By some misunderstanding a farmer engaged 
two threshers to do his work. As it chanced, 
they arrived from opposite directions at the same 
time at the farm gate. Each was vexed at sight 
of the other, and neither would give way to allow 
his rival to enter the gate, which was barely wide 
enough to admit one engine. 

Hard words resulted, and both engineers opened 

the throttles and started their engines: forward, 
and asa result the machines collided. With their 
heads together the huge engines puffed and 
snorted, the great driving-wheels tearing holes in 
the ground, and neither machine gaining an 
advantage. 
Then the men, angry and reckless of conse- 
quences, like duellists in general, backed their 
engines several yards, and again, with open 
throttles, rushed together. 

The huge iron monsters gained considerable 
momentum, and the sound was deafening as they 
came r. One of them reared, and then 
seemed almost to leap upon its antagonist. The 
engineer was thrown off the platform, and the 
recoil buried him under the debris, crushing him 
to death. The man on the other ine was so 





seriously sealded that he was kept in several 
days. Both engines were demolished. 






COMPANION. 


M+. and Eistory of CUBA. | 
From the latest and best authorities, ineluding « | 
clear and graphic account of the war of 1895—18”". 
Map, 19x12, printed on good map paper in several | 
colors, shows Trochas, Provinces, Railroads, Cities, 
Towns, Harbors, etc..¢ Bound with strong paper cov- 
ers. Mailed to zon on receirt of price, 15 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD BOOK & ART CO., Springfield; Mass. 


BOYS ana Girls , 


can earn pocket money 
or premiums. Send 
name. No money. 


BLUING COMPANY, Roxbury, Mass. 


Herbie Hill writes: — ‘Sold the 18 packages Bluing 
Saturday and received watch. Thanks.”’ 


STAMMERERS. 


There’s no need nowadays to go through life stam- 
mering, for it can be cured. No one but those who 
stammer can realize the torture they endure. Stam- 
mering injures one’s business prospects and is a great 
drawback in society. 


Prof. Grady, Prin. Boston Stammerers’ Institute, 
41 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Pamphlet Free. 


BOYS ana Girls !) 


Your time used in our | 
interest will secure this 
Crescent Camera and de- 
veloping outfit 


FREE 
| 


with an order for 15 pounds of Tea. Send at 
once your name and address for order blanks. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Dept. A, 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 











Stammerers should write to 





Established over 25 years. 








Size 64 x 4x4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 
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ICE CREAM 


For Class-Day Banquets, Parties, 
Weddings, Picnics, Family Reunions, Etc. 


SAb66666664 ab bbhbhhobobths | 
v 


Made from cream from our own cele- 
brated dairies. Delivered in Boston 
and suburbs free of extra charge. Sent 
by express anywhere. Special rates on 
large orders. Also 


Ices, Frozen Puddings, 
Sherbets, Fancy Cakes, Etc. 


Milk and cream from our own dairies 
delivered daily in glass jars. Butter 
churned fresh every day. 


OAK GROVE CREAMERY CO., 


Nelson L. Martin. 445 Boylston St., Boston, 
430 and 1310 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
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Bring Some Water ! 
son, This used to| 
oe ~, be the cry| 

when a 
person 
fainted, 
but now | 
the first 
call is for | 


Portsmouth 
Lavender Salts &® 


The sovereign remedy for faintness, car sick- 
ness, headache, nausea and kindred ills. Its 
restorative powers are wonderful; try it. 


a4 
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Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents | PRESTON 


or NEW MAMPSAIRE 
“King of Metal Polishes.” 
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Cleans Quicker, Polishes 

Brighter, and Lasts Longer 
than any other. Guaranteed not to contain 
Acid and Warranted to give satisfaction. For 
cleaning and polishing Andirons. Faucets, Bath 


bs, Stove mraings Brass and Nicke ea 
Kettles, Cutlery and al Household Utensils. Also 
brass and nickel signs and railings, harness 


trimmings, ete. A single trial is convincing of its 
wonderful merits. 


Ask your Dealer for Free Sample. 
H. B. LEONARD & CO., Mfrs., Somerset, Mass. 
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Jetias ing Lacings. Agents Wanted, Booklets and terms free. 
ay SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET C€O., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BOYS : FIREWORKS! 


You can celebrate on the 


LOOK ! = Fourth of July: 


RRRKKKEKKEK 911 day with fireworks and * 
it will not cost you one cent. Only a little, 
of your time. Send your name and address » 
for full particulars to the 

CREAT CHINA TEA COMPANY, 
419 Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridgeport, Mass. y 
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‘ CHICAGO an nanne NEW YORK. 4 
HB SHATTUCK G SON | 249 COLUMBUS AVE-BOSTON 


QNGLAND ACEN 





“A Boon to Cyclists, 


BURNIP’S (Patent) 


CHAIN-LINK BRUSH 







Cleans Your 
Chain in Two 
Minutes. 
: + If your 
a dealer 
The only a A Fwonepedl 
brush that XS : it, 
cleans the in- TSS cal 50 
terior of the :; to 
links. tg 


L. H. LEADAM, Agent, 
St Pine Street, New York. 


Kindly mention this publication. 


Children Enjoy 


the 


Old 
Grist 
Mill 


Entire Wheat 


COFFEE. 


Let them 





drink all 


they want; it 
cannot harm them; on the contrary it 


nourishes and strengthens them, for 
it possesses all of the valuable nutritive 
properties of Whole Hard Wheat. 
Old Grist Mill has the faver of Mocha 
and Java, but none of their evil effects. 
20 cls, a pouna. Sold by all Leading Grocers, 
Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Trial Package. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Formosa 

Orloff. Ooloong. 
i Ceylon and 
india. 

















Orange Pekoe. 








Koh-i-noor, briakiast. 


__ Seal Brand. 


Most Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 


| 
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Japan. 
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PALATABLE prepared 
luncheon for the home, 
cycling, picnic, coaching, 
yachting, camping or fishing 
party; forlight housekeeping, 
school or office lunches, and 
for the soldier's mess tent. 
A turn of the patent key, 
and the 


Luncheon Beef 


is ready for use. 
Or it may be cooked in a 
variety of delicious ways. 
All the dishes quick and easy 
to prepare, all. different, all 
fit for the lunch table of the 
veriest epicure. Our cook 
book, which tells how, free 
on request. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Kansas City, U.S. A. 
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New England Agents, GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., 189 State Street, Boston. 





